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Ant. 1. Aa Enguiry into the Effect of Baptism, &. in An- 
swer to the Rex. Dr. Mant’s two Tracts on Regeneration and 
Conversion. Dy the Rev. John Scott, M. A. j dcar of North 
Ferriby, &e. 1815. 


Baptism a Seal of the Christian Covenant ; or Remorks. on 
Dr. Mant’s Tract. on Regeneration. By Thomas 'l'. Bid. 
dulph, A.M, Minister of St. James's, Bristol, &e. 1816. 


THE subject of these treatises. is of the atmost i 
tanee, and is rendered peculiafly interesting, at tha present 
moment, by the zeal aud exeftions of a party to give currency 
to their own conceits and authority te the peculiar notions, by 
u confident dppeal to Seriptute and to the established dodtrine 
of the Church of England, ‘Their zeal, ¢ not alwiys ao- 
cording to khowledge, nor generally very consistent with edna 
dour or charity, is full of art and activity, ‘Their exertions ane 
very various, very extensive, and altogether unremitting. They 
seem frequently, indeed, in the haste and in the t hieity of 
their labours, to “ darkes counsel by words without knowledge ;” 
but it is evident, at the same time, that their confidence is daily 
assuming a higher note of accusation and defiance, and is fis 
dually acquirmg a firmer tone of assertion and assurance. ‘They 
appear indeed to be well, and they have probably been long, 
practised in the common arts of controversy ; im the art ad cop- 
tandum vulgus particularly. — 

On no questions in the wide field of theo enquiry de 
we find more inaccurate thinking, more speaking, 
and more incorrect and varions writing, even from the sanie 
than on those which respect the mature, the means, the 
marks of regeneration and conversion. Language, the medium 
of all our knowledge, is so = add the powers of man 
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are so imperfect, as to render it perhaps impossible, (in matterg 
go much beyond our ordinary experience, and our social rela- 
tions, and naturally involving very various views, very difficult 
and mysterious circumstances,) so to express the truth, or our 
ption of the truth, as not to give occasion to misap 

nsion, and consequently, with men so artful and so zealous, 
to controversy, When we view such subjects in one light, 
(and their very nature, as well as the imperfection of our 
powers, renders it necessary that we should so view them,) 
when we are arguing the consequences and enforcing the 
duties which result from this view, and when we are guard- 
ing against the errors which have been attached to the part 
of the subject before us, we are apt to give occasion to pre- 
judice, to mistake, and to artifice, to mistate our meaning. 
Ve may even seem to approach, or we may give a colour to the 
suspicion that we approve other errors equally great,. which 
a full view of the subject and a candid estimate of our whole 
opinion, would at once shew that we not only reject but abhor, 
The force of the controversy at present consists, we think, en- 
tirely, in the advantage which has been taken by our assailants, 
(for they are originally unprovoked assailants,) of the difficulty 
which naturally belongs to the subject, increased as that difficulty 
greatly is by the inadequacy of language and the imperfection of 
man. ‘They have largely declaimed on such inaccurate expres- 
gions, as they have found, or feigned, in the writings of their 
opponents, and they have collected with assiduous artifice, many 
insulated passages from approved authors, which thus detached, 
sided by their comments, seem to speak their sentiments, but 
which, in their proper place and connection, have no such 
meaning as they maintain. 

The controversy thus conducted is idle, and it is endless. 
Within the last mouth we have reperused with high gratification 
the writings of various of our great divines, whose opinions on 
the subject before us Dr. Mant chiefly follows, and on the 
whole, m our judgment, very satisfactorily maintains. We have 
had special reference at the same time to the numerous autho- 
sities which they have adduced and elueidated, nor have we 
aeglected the various efforts, apologies, illustrations and asser- 
tions of the various tribes of enthusiasts, within and without the 
Church. But what avail the labours, the learning, and the sa- 
gacity of our most illustrious divines against the noisy and inces- 
gant clamour of a restless party? We find the same prejudices 

quaciously urged, and the same errors zealously maintained, 
with a bundle of opposite authorities, hastily collected and art- 
fully euforced, with scarce a reference to those confutations 
which have been before the public for a long series of years, 
aud which have never yet met with a patient aad a pertinent reply. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Waterland’s admirable Sermon on Regeneration is yet 
wnansivered, and we believe unanswerable; nor do we deem 
the general positions of Dr. Mant in any danger from the rude 
attacks of Mr. Scott, who displays much readiness, some ability, 
and great artifice. Still less danger is to be mF Sa from 
the Remarks of Mr. Biddulph, who is feeble and flimsy, and tot 
by any means, we think, master of the merits of the subject, 
These gentlemen, however, fancy themselves invincible; the 
latter quite as much so as the former; and they both deal their 
blows and utter their complaints with becoming confidence and 
with great self-complacency. So far for the present are they 
safe in their fancied security; for it is not in the hasty pages of 
a Review that a formal answer can be furnished to two such col« 
lections of subtlety and declamation. Something useful, how- 
ever, may even here perhaps be attained, by removing irrelevant 
matter, by lopping off redundancies, and by reducing the sub. 
ject of dispute within its proper limits. In attempting this, we 
would avoid repetition as much as possible, and therefore we 
venture to refer the reader to the British Critic for July, 1914, 
Art. IV. and to recommend a serious perusal of the work therein 
considered, and of the authorities with which it so remarkably 
abounds. The question between Dr. Mant and his opponents 
is in effect the same, in many essential particulars, as Mr. Nolan 
has discussed with so much ability and elucidated with so much 
learning. ‘The cause or ground of the whole dispute consists in 
the low estimation (see the Art. referred to, p. 55,) in which 
the Christian sacraments are held, and in the positive conviction 
entertained by Messrs. Scott, Biddulph, and Co. that they are 
not the necessary, nor even the common means of grace. 

Toremove at once one great source of declamation and contro- 
versy, let it be particularly noted that we speak only, and that we 
are entitled only to speak, of the Christian Church, and of those 
to whom the terms of Christian salvation are offered and are 
possible. We make this remark, because these gentlemen (Scott, 
p: 127, &c. and Biddulph, p. 110, &c.) rather rudely run riot 
in their declamations against their opponents, as if forsogth 
they consigned, without mercy, to eternal damnation, all those 
unfortunate persons, infants and adults, who are born, live, and 
die, WHERE BAPTISM MAY NOT BE HAD. The accusation is 
very grave, and wherever and to whomsoever these charitable 
declaimers shall be able with justice to affix the gross guilt of 
so horrible a judgment, the criminals merit their severest repro- 
bation. But really, gentlemen, to the best of our knowledge 
aud belief, the men whom you so rashly accuse are not guilty, 
nor do their real principles admit of the abominable et ee 
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Ip matters of revelation, we should keep strictly to our record. 

We have no right to meddle with any thing beyond it, nor to 
indulge in idle, perhaps impious, suppositions on either side, 

which we can never verify, and which are therefore impertinent, 
even if they are innocent. ‘The Church bears evidence to the 
truth which she has received, and has no right to extend her en- 
quiries, nor to give her judgment, beyond the limits to which by 
a direct revelation she is restricted. ‘The Chureh of England 
has adiwirably marked her modesty and her moderation in this as 
m every other respect. She gives conditional assurance, and 
indicates her delegated judgment with respect to those that are 
within; but them that are without God judgeth ( 1 Cor. v, 13.). 

They are beyond the reach of ber jurisdiction and prerogative. 
Perliaps we would all do well (even those who talk with so 
much assurance, and who claim so extensive au experience of 
spiritual mfluence,) to follow the example of our venerable mo- 
ther. She assures us, that “ it is certain by God’s word, that 
children which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved.” Why, we have heerd it often 
asked, does she limit God’s mercy? She does not limit his 
mercy, which she testifies to be infinite and over all his works. 
Why then does she not extend her assurance to all children thus 
dying? Because the revelation has not been committed to her, 
and she were not a faithful witness, were she to amuse us with 
assertions aud conclusions, however important and interesting 
we might be disposed to deem them, beyond the written record 
of which she is the keeper. 

. The Confession of Faith, compiled by the rebel divines of 
Westiuinster, and adopted as the confession of the Kirk of Scot. 
land, enforces a much higher estimation of the sacrament of 
baptism than now obtains in that country ; but it will, notwiths 
standing, particularly gratify our opponents here, inasmuch as 
it determines with decision that point, which they deem so im- 
portant, and with which our own Church, as totally unautho- 
rised, presumes not to meddle. 


“ Although it be a great sin to contemn or neglect this or- 
dinance, yet grace and salvation are not so inseparably annexed 
unto it, as that no person can be regenerated or saved without it, or 


that all that are baptized are undoubtedly regenerated.” Conf. ef 


Faith, ch. xxviii. 5. 


In spite of this great and graze authority, we respect, as 
becomes us, the modesty, aud admire, as it merits, the mode- 
ration ef our venerable Church, and, after her example, we 
think ourselves entitled to narrow the subject matter of the pre- 
gant dispute, by rejecting all unauthorised speculations and in- 
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ferences, and by confining our consideration to the terms of the 
Gospel and to the condition of those to whom these terms are 
distinctly offered. Secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God: but those things which are revealed, belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law. 

(Deut. xxix. 29.) Christianity is more likely to be spoiled than 

benefited, through philosophy and vain deceit, (Col. i. 8.) and 

we are not without suspicion, that some of the principles and 

positions which we are combating, are derived from this delu- 

sive source, and are enforced, not by spiritual influence, but by 

carnal devices. 

Mr. Scott says, p. 5. 


“ It is well known, that, in early times, strong language came 
into use, in the Christian Church, concerning baptism, and the 
blessings connected with it. On what principles it was thus used 
ay hereafter, in some degree, appear. It is likewise well known, 
_ that the Church of England has seen good to retain a portion [say’ 

all that is essential] of this language, particularly by speaking of 
every one whom she has admitted to baptism, as born again and 
regenerated by God’s Holy Spirit.” 


This fact, however Mr. S, may choose to explain it, is in 
“ some degree” important, aad is altogether unquestionable. 
It was called the sacrament of absolution and indulgence; and 
accordingly in the Nicene Creed we “ acknowledge one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins.” It was also called the gift— 
the grace,—the unction,—the i//umination,—the garment of im- 
mortality—the laver of regeneration,—the regencrativn of the 
soul, —the water of life, —the Divine fountain,—the seal or cha- 
racter—the rencwal,—the sanctification,—and whatever else is 
precious or honourable. See particularly Binghain’s Works, vol. i, 
book xi. ch. 1, &c. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. iv. p. 279, and 
Wall's History of Infant Baptism, Preface. ‘This “ strong lan- 
guage” has descended to us from the earliest times, appears te be 
taken from Scripture, and is certaiuly adopted in all its essential 
parts by the Church of England. ‘This adoption is so certain and 
so unpleasant to the partizan skirmishers, that even Mr. Simeon, 
a distinguished division general of the corps, acknowledges “ that 
a SLiGut alteration, in two or three instances, would be an 
improvement, since it would take off a burthen from man 
minds, and supersede the necessity of LABOURED explanations. 
The most common gifts, graces, or blessings, connected with 
the notion of baptism in the ancient Church, were regeneration 
and the remission of sins; and that this connection is preserved 
by the Church of England is uriquestionable. Her words may 
perhaps bear a different meaning, if men will condescend to 
twist positive expressions by gratuitous assumptions and artful 


hypotheses ; 
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hypotheses ; but that this is their natural import is certam ; nor 
can we conceive any good reason for opposing this connection, 
which most certainly was not unimtenuonal, through the me- 
dium of laboured explanations. 

The word regeneration was m common use among the 
Jews, and had an jate meaning when it was first used 
by our Saviour m his conversation with Nicodemus, 
Jobn iii. 3,5. “ “Tis abundantly evident (says Wall, Jnfaat 
Baptism, Introduction, p. \wiii.) that the common phrase of 
the Jews was to call the baptism of a proselyte, his rege- 
nera.ion or new birth; and the Christians did im all ancient 
times continue the use of this name for baptism.” See also 
Waterland’s Sermon and references, new edition, p. 3. Mr. 
Biddulph, ic!) or ignorantly, doubts whether “ the words of our 
Lord to Nicodemus have any reference whatever to the or- 
dinance of baptism.” He then concedes the point so far as to 
express his beliet “ that our great Teacher therein alluded, by 
anticipation, to that sacrament which he mtended to ordain in 
his Church.” Biddulph, p. 8. Now we believe that the word 
was used im reference to the ceremony with which Nicodemus 
was acquainted, and that it was intended to indicate to him a 
similar and a superior institution, abeut to be established in the 
Christian Church. ‘There would have been no wonder what- 
ever, nor any cause of censure, in the strange misapprehension 
of Nicodemus, unless the word had a reference to its common 
use among the Jews. Our Saviour was doubtless indicating, or 
preparing for, the introduction of something new ; but it was 
in language, and through the medium of analogy, which a master 
of Israel ought to have understood. Mr. Scott, p. 27, &c. ad- 
mits that the expression “ alludes to baptism, though by anti- 
oe err that sacrament was not yet ordained ; and I con- 
ceive (he adds) the same language might, without im iety, 
have been used, had the appointment of baptism whined een ne 
tended.” This gentleman goes cn, in the usual stile of his 
corps, to shew of what little consequence water baptism is. He 
does this indeed under the notion of exalting the Spirit, and he 
professes to preserve his reverence for both; though he expressly 
** attributes a less necessary efficacy to the former ;” as we 
should do, were we disposed rashly, and even with all the 
provisos and professions in like cases used, to put asunder what— 
Christ hath joined together.” 

But is this union of Christ’s appointment, and is it es- 
— eyhccoe p- 31, &c. endeavours to throw some 

upon the subject, by objecting to us the passage, “ He 

shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and WITH FIRE.” 
Mr. Biddulph, p. 9, quotes the same text, and adds Saurin’s 
explanation, i. e. “ with spiritual fire ;” intimating that 
baptism 
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baptism is not sufficient, but “ that a greater change must take 

place in us than that which water makes on the surface of our 

bodies.” It were sufficient to remark, that water baptism has 

been continued from the apostolic age to the present, and that 
of 


probably at the very time that they were in earnest search of ser- 
viceable authorities, that they did not happen to light upun, or 
that they were pleased to overlook, the remarkable passage of 
Hooker, which they will find in our last Number, p. 123, and to 
whieh we again entreat, with little hope of advantage we con- 
fess, their most serious attention. Hooker is an invaluable and 
inunitable author, when the party even by a little artifice can 
quote him to their purpose ; but he is no better than Dr. Water- 
land and Dr. Mant, when, as is frequently the case, his sound 
sense and stubborn reasoning are found to be altogether unser- 
viceable. 

We will not presume to question the sincerity of Messrs. 
S. B. and Co. but we may be permitted calmly to combat 
their opinions, and seriously to lament the wature and the 
consequences of their zeal. Their zeal, for what they call spi- 
ritual regeneration, seems to surround them with a mist so im- 
pervious, that they cannot perceive, what is so obvious to all 
who are beyond their circle, that they are really labouring to 
undermine the most sacred institutions of the Gospel, institutions 
essentially necessary not only to preserve the form, but to 
secure the substance. Mr. Simeon declares, in terms which 
might be very tolerable in the mouth of a Socinian or a Deist, 
but which, to say the least, are very yey ae if not scan- 
dalous, in the mouth of a Minister of the Church of England, 
that regeneration cannot be the same with es since 
“ baptism is an outward work of man upon the » Tegenera- 
tion is an inward work of God upon the soul.” Skeleton Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p.369. This is sufficiently bold; but so far it is 
fair and honest ; for it is the necessary result and the legitimate 
consequence of the principles of those meu who distinguish re- 
generation from baptism. If the consequence were also j 
and true, we should have no hesitation in adding to it, that ba 
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tiem ought in no wise to be retained in the Church; for x cere- 
mony more useless, more jusignificant, and we will add, more 
#bsurd: and even: blasphemous than baptism would then be, we 
think carmot be imagined. 

The fatal error into which these men have fallen, (for it is an 
error which :vould: not have been tolerated in the better days of 
the Church,) is founded, we are convinced, in philosophy and 
vain deceit. Not that we consider Mr. Simeon, or Mr. Scott, 
or Mr. Biddulph, or any of those whom they lead’ or follow, as 
profound philosophers; but we certamly consider them as with~ 
held from perceiving the truth, by false reasoning and carnal 
devices. Nay more, however harsh it may appear, we are 
serionsly convineed: that the principle, upon which they argue, 
carried to its legitimate length, will laud them iv absolute in- 
fidelity. ‘Phese ave very grave remarks, and we do not hazard 
them rashly. The Gospel is a spiritual institution, and its ob- 
ject is in the highest degree moral and pure und holy. ‘The 
blessed Redeemer, knowing perfectly what is im man, adapted 
the heavenly system to the constitution of his creatures. an 
without redemption is nothmg. But even redemption, though 
jb is anv unmerited gratuity, implies means by which its imme- 
diate consequences may be applied and its ultimate blessings 
secured. 

‘The Redeemer established the new covenant with the sa- 
erifice’ of himself, and mstructed his followers im the means 
by which the influence of the Holy Spirit which he thug 
purchased should be applied to the relief of Gur necessities and 
to the ultimate elevation and permanent happiness of our nature. 
As the ordinary means of grace and the necessary seals of the 
new covenant, he instituted the Sacraments of Baptism and of 
the Lord's supper. Regeneration, the remission of sin, and the 
promise of the Holy Spirit,are intimately, we will even add, are 
essentially connected with baptism in Scripture, in the testi- 
mony, writings, and practice, of the ancient Church, and im the 
creeds, articles, homilies, and practice, of the Church of Eng- 
land. Respecting this connection there would probably never 
have been any dispute, had men been content with the plain 
practical principles of the Gospel, and had they not atteaypted 
to be wise beyond what is written. Forsooth, they cannot 
imagine how grace should be attached to an outward ordinance, 
to an outward work of man, observe, upon the body. ‘Then 
they are further persuaded that grace must be conferred before 
baptism, even when it is rightly received ; and this grace can be 
nothing but regeneration, therefore, in effcct, regeneration is 
independent of baptsm. We have to add enquiries into pre- 
destination, resembling the fatalism of Pagan antiquity on the 
ene hand, and the necessitarian theory of modera phitosophy on 
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the other. We have also to consider the important fact; that 
we can discover no difference between .a baptized infant and one 
unbaptized; and that a Quaker may be a better man than a 
member of the Church of England. ‘Then we must submit ‘to 
be alarmed with a lamentable ery of “ danger to the suuls of 
men;” see Biddulph, p. 118.—to be frightened with a fancied 
resemblance to Popery, with a revival of the opus operatum, 
and even with the accusation of Antinomianism: Ibid. p. 196. 
Scott, ch. v. also ch. xii. and note, p. 225. All this is indeed 
very serious and very alarming, if it were not, at the same time, 
very silly and very irrelevant. The Deist tells us, You pretend 
to prove the truth of Christianity by av appeal to prophecy and 
miracles, I do not see the force of the argument from pro- 
phecy. I do not understand the particulars. ‘The application 
is not only doubtful, but it is various ; nor do I think it worth 
my while to estimate the sum; if there is much virtue in rT, it 
is made ap of varying details, the sum can neither be accurate 
nor important. I reject miracles as an idle pretence, an odious 
imposition, I never saw a miracle. You never saw a miracle. 
The laws of nature are uniform. Experience is against mi- 
racles, therefore no testimony can prove them. “ ‘The proba- 
bility of the continuance of the laws of nature, is superior, in 
our estimation, to every other evidence, and to that of historical 
facts the best established.” Edin. Rev. No. xlvi. p. 327. There~ 
fore my experience bemg opposite to your history and convic- 
tions, I am right and you are wrong. We think we have made 
here no bad defence for the Deists, with the aid of a worthy 
Edinburgh reviewer of that truly candid and enlightened’ 
school. They probably will not thank us for our aid, for being 
already determined, they do not require it. It is of some value, 
however, and may still be useful, inasmuch as the same mode 
of argument, mutatis mutandis, is adopted by the party who 
deny the connection between baptism and regeneration. Expe- 
rience especially is the grand criterion of judgment. | 


« But now, in point of fact, is any such striking difference of 
character to be generally or frequently traced between our chil- 
dren, who are baptized, and those children of dissenters, who 
grow up without baptism? Does any marked distinction between 
them appear, which: we are warranted to ascribe to the enj 
of baptism among one party,.or the want of it in the other? or is it 
consistent with the avowed principles of Scripture to believe, that, 
among a number of persons, some ‘ are children of wrath,’ and 
the others ‘ children of grace and heirs of eternal happiness,’ 
while no perceptible difference can be pointed out in their spiri 
and character? Is this agreeable to the maxim, ‘ In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
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new creature,’ but ‘faith which worketh by love?’ Is this’ exhi- 
biting God as ‘no respecter of ns?” or rather is not this 
falling precisely into the errors which proved fatal to the Jews ?”— 
Scott, p. 224. 

We trust our statement will be found to be correct, and 
that it is evident that the experience of Mr. 3S. (applied 
im the same rambling and irregular manner as the expe- 
rience of Deists is applied in reference to the evidence of 
miracles) is deemed sufficient to prove that there is no such con- 
nection between baptism and regeneration, as the Scriptures in- 
dicate and the Church asserts, Had the principles which we 
maintain any tendeucy to promote antinomianism, or to fix the’ 
confidence of our converts in the mere opere operato, an accusa- 
tion which we shall do more than deny by and bye—still might 
we justly exhibit this rash use of experience as altogether inap- 
plicable and delusive, and nothing were more easy than to shew 
that, as it has been applied to spiritual influence, it has led not 
accidentally but of necessity to the grossest errors in principle, 
and tothe grossest immoralities in practice. Ina note on the 
passage which we have quoted, Mr. S. asserts, that Dr. Mant’s 


* Doctrine respecting one Sacrament, a good deal resembles that 
of the Papists, respecting the other, or indeed respecting both.— 
First, as transubstantiation requires us to believe contrary to the 
evidence of our senses, so this doctrine, concerning the great and 
wonderful changes produced in the very nature of those who are 
baptized, requires us to believe contrary to experience: and in both 
cases, the demand seems to be made upon us, equally without au. 
thority of Scripture.” 


It does indeed strike us with no common astonishment, that 
Mr. S. does not perceive the immeasurable distance between the 
two things which he so confidently compares, ‘The senses in the 
ordinary circumstances of perfect sanity cannot possibly deceive 
us. Their report is true as the voice of God; for the arrange- 
ment by which they convey to us the knowledge of external ob- 
jects is his work. (See an admirable, and, we presume, a new 
argument against transubstantiation in the article SurPer of the 
Lord, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, third edition, written, we 
believe, by Bishop Gleig,) It betrays an almost incredible con- 
fusion of thought, to compare and consider as equivalent, the 
senses reporting on two pieces of bread or other matter; and the 
experience of Mr. Scott operating on, or examining two young per- 
sons, the one baptized and the other not; or any number of per- 
sons of any age, and presuming to determine from his observa 
tion which he calls experience, the spiritual influence to which 
they have been or are subject. 

If the baptized youth, or other ‘person has been neglected tod 
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his Christian education, or, through the force of temptation and 
of the seductions that are in the world, has fallen away from his 
Christian duty, his baptism, while he continues in that state, is of 
little value to him. It increases his guilt and his danger. But 
it is taking the subject matter in dispute for granted, to say that 
this person was never regenerated. It is, if possible, still more 
rash, and it is infinitely more unjust, on such a comparison as we 
can possibly make of two persons of regular lives, the one bap- 
tized and the other not; to veuture to determmme from our pres 
tended experience how far either or both may or may not be sub- 
ject to spiritual influence. The Gospel ig at once plain and 
ractical. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.— 
aith and baptism infer of necessary obligation purity of heart, 
and propriety of conduct. It is better to teach this simple 
lesson, than to dote about questions, and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse 
_ disputings, &c. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 5. Let us instruct the baptized to 
add to their faith, virtue, &c.: He that believeth not, and whom, 
therefore, in the natural course of things, we cannot expect to be 
baptized, shall be dammed ;—let us warn him of his danger; in- 
struct him, if we have opportunity, in his duty, and bring hia, if 
we can to faith, and to baptism. In this way we have a rational 
and a Christian ground of procedure; and in the humble exer- 
cise of our duty, have every reason to expect the aid and the 
blessing of Heaven ; but the presumptuous questions and endless 
distinctions respecting spiritual and baptismal regeneration and 
experience are in effect nothing better than mere fables minister- 
ing questions, rather than godly edifyiug. How often do they 
Operate on heated imaginations, producing a mere form of godli- 
ness; aye, truly, (by their own acknowledgement we have the 
frequent proof) a mere form of vain words and groundless ima- 
ginations? How often do such presumptuous men creep into 
houses, and under the false form of mere verbal holiness, lead cap- 
tive silly women, laden with sins, led away with divers lusts, ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth? 
1 Tim. ii. 5, 6, 7. : i 
After the passage respecting the senses and. rience, 
Mr. Scott adds a dash of very unbecom me on the 
priestly presumption of his opponents, which is falsely ap- 
plied, and has, really, nothing to do with the question at issue; 
and he finishes his-:note with the sneering regret “ that the prac- 
tice once prevalent, has not been retained, of deferring baptism 
till the very article of death; that the receiver of such mestima- 
ble benefits may not be allowed the opportunity of forfeiting 
them again.” We knew no la sutficiently strong to re- 
prove these unworthy, these arts of coutroversy.. pe 
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best reproof, perhaps, is that his opponents liave never given the 
slightest’ cround for his calumuious insinuations, nor any occasion 
whatever to lis odious sheers, 


** ‘Chose who in the primitive Church put off thei: baptisnr till the 
time of their death, knew that baptism was a profession of holiness, 
and an undertaking to keep the faith, and live according to the 
commandments of Jesus Christ; and that as soon as ever they were 

zed, that is, as soon as ever they had miade profession to be 
rist's disciples, they were bound to keeprall the laws of Christ : 
and therefore that they deferred their baptism, was so egregious a 
prevarication of their duty, that as in all reason it might ruin their 
hopes, so it proclaimed their folly to all the world. For as soon as 
ever they were convinced im their understanding, they were obliged 
in their consciences. And although baptism does publish the pro. 
fession, and is like the forms and solemnities of law ; yet a man is 
bound to live the life of a Christian, as soon as ever he believes the 
doctrine aad commandments of Christianity; for indeed he is 
obliged, as. soon as he can use reason, or hear reason.’ Jer. Tay- 
lor’s Ductor Dubitantium, book 2, chap, 3, rule xvi. 


How different is the language of this venerable Bishop, 
when contemplating and’ confuting the very error with whieh 
Mr. S. falsely reproaches his brethren, from the petulant flip» 
pancy of the modern ministers of spiriteal religion 

We have not yet heard the worst : 


“¢ To extinguish all true and spiritual religion among us; to re 
duce Christianity to a 5 gy of external disginctions; and to sub- 
stitute for its humble, holy, vital spirit, that compound of self- 
righteous pride and antinomian li¢entiousness, which characterised 
the Jewish Church, in its last and worst days; is to my apprehen- 
sion, the direct tendency of such doctrines as we are contemplating.” 
Seott, p. 226. 


This humble, holy, and vital spirited man proceeds to address 
those members of our Listablishinent, whom he thus outrageously 
insults; and to exhibit to their view the Jewish Church in the 
period of her approaching and well-merited dissolution, as, “a 
beacon to us (to (hem he doubtless means) to warn us (them) 
against the fatal tendency” of a false confidence, like that which 
those doctrines Lend to generate in. us (them), with a long tirade to 
the sane efleet. We should have much more respect than we 
have for men and mimisiers of a vital sperit, did we remark more 
frequently im their character, conduct and writings, that cha- 
rity which thinketh no evil, and some portion of that meekness 
and modesty which are meant to distinguish the children of God. 
Mr Biddulph runs much the same course, not quite so riotously, 
wel bis coadjutor ; and. he too remarks with singular modesty, 
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—“ The great day which is appronchingy will show)the 
ee: the nthe: did tepuk-aneuatvend of the orthodox: we 
Charch of England.” P. 197. “The attack of MeroSeottcie 
rude, unhchristian, ciiliiitiions to the most extravagatit 
avd alt r without round of provocation. ‘Phe 
f Mr. Biddulph is it the highest degree awful: We feet a 
we deeply regret that it is not made in a Christian spirit. i 
Itis indeed scareely possible to consider it in any lighty it 
out feeling that the mind which conceived and uttered such an 
appeal im such circumstances was under the temporary dormnion 
at least af very gross and carnal presumption: Serious convies 
tion there should be; we respect it in all men, however much 
they may differ from ourselves. We ate persuaded, however, 
that we see _ combined with it a spirit of reproach, and some- 
thing | triumph of certain superiority ; never anquestion- 
ably ~ pate nuspleced than at the period of issuing-a 
challenge so solemn, which will be so certainly fulfilled, and se 
unditerably decisive. With sentiments of the most solemn awe, 
with all.the. seriousness and simcerity of which we are capable, 
but not without fear and trembling ; we accept his challenge; 
first for ortfselves, unworthy as we feel ourselves to be, 
for our calumniaied brethren, for whom we feel the full glow of 
that Christian confidence which we dare not extend to ourselves, 
and lastly, for our principles, of the moral rectitude and Christian 
spirit of whieh we are certam. ‘The meeting is indeed mevi- 
table, even though Mr. B, bad not entered his awful appeal.— 
We shall all meet toxether on the appointed day. Let ab not 
inthe mean time cherish an unchantable spit. Let us not 
enjoy, even in the most silent anticipation, the sentiments of ia 
carnal traumph ; the poor and paltry triumphs of party will 
place there. Such feelings we cannotcarry with us into the 
presence to which Mr. B. has venturerl to cite as, or we carry 
them thither to our eternal loss. It is right that. we be confi. 
dent m our principles. Let it be our constant care to repose 
ou confidence nightly. However great it may be, and however 
securely fixed, it ought also to be humble and meek ; and hu- 
mility and meekness instead of leading us to anticipate a carnal 
triamph (of no value m time, impossible in eternity) im the day 
of final retribution over those with whom we have contended. a 
this our day of trial, will lead us to adopt, as our own, with al} 
the energy of Christian feeling, aad with all the glow of Christian 
charity, the admirable prayer of the greatest Prelate and Divine 
of our day on a similar occasion, and with a similar reference to 
the awful period, when 


“ The last trumpet shall summon us to stand before our God 
and 
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and King, That whatever of i oataraiaann 
hath mixed itself, on either side, the zeal with which we 

poumabour Gover conteution, ray Uhasbe forgives 10 we belly i ie 
a prayer which I breathe from the bottom of my soul sain an 


if he hath any part in the epirit of a Chrtetian 
Bt bende ne, will say, = ana Horsley's Tracts in Coston 


aoe the venerable men, high churchmen we believe they are 
nick-named, whom we have reverenced with filial duty from our 
bovish days; from whose pious care we have derived the litte 
knowledge which we poxsess ; and from whose example we re- 
ceived 2 better lesson than we have been able to follow, should 
be thus insulted and accused of mere formality; that their prin 
should be exhibited, as substituting for the holy, humble, 
vital spirit of the Gospel, “that compound of self- 
and antinomian licentiousness, which characterised the 
Jewish Church in its last and worst days. ;"—would indeed as- 
tonish us, could any thing do so in this degenerate age. For 
ourselves we sav nothing, aud care not in this matter much. — 
We will take the worst these men can say or insinuate; in good 
part, at least with indifference, perhaps with pity. mr Devt our 
venerable fathers, for our learned instructors pious friends, 
who would have adorned the Church in the purest times, we 
will raise the voice of expostulation, and enter “the protest of sin- 
cerity and truth. Bold man, thou knowest not thespirit thou 
art of: thou callest fire from heaven ; more happy forthee than 
for them, that it does not obey thy call, for it is a weapon which 
thou canst not wield: thou hast yet to learn the first 
of the doctrine of Christ. There can be no better proof of the 
here presumed, than the wild and wanton calummies 
which thou hast vent urp to utter agamst men, whomit is thy 
best apology that thou hast never known. Didst thow know 
them-as we who trace these lines know them—couldst thou 
trace ther principles in their conduct, and verify their conduct 
by their principles ; if thou hast the feelings of a man, not to say 
the spirit of a Christian; thy pangs of remorse would indeed be 
when thou refleetest that thou hast accused such men 
and such pmneiples, in the terms which we have quoted; that 
thou bast ventured to compare them even with the murderers of 
the Lord of Glory. Were it thy good fortune to meet with 
some such men as we have known ; some of them gone to rest 
from their labours ; some sull in the course of their earthly 
pugrimage, whose images now fill our mind’s eye in vivid colours 
of Christian sanctity, und with cmotions which language cannot 
desenbe-—Nay, start not back in terror, sir—thou hast been 
deceived, and they know it; (how hast been uajust aud calumnious. 


They 
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tfal picture of # and holy men; but it hae fo re. 
deniblarice, It is tttefly falsé; but they bear thee no mia 
lice. They pity thy rash and ignorant delusion. Thow art 


im fo danger, even in theif presence, for 
evil for evil, nor failing for railing, but 
sing ; and happy will they be (for charit 
attribute of their heavenly character), if thou, too, shalt in merey 
inherit that blessing, the divine Author of 
constant gtride of their principles, and the 
Se 
, inworthy, and wnechristion spirit of controversy 
thus de the minds of men, who profess and 
Christians, and who while they thus outrage 
the world is not worthy, pretend to no common gifts 
spirit, which was certainly intended to combat and to calm 
angry passions of our carnal netare! ‘The statement of prin< 
ciple in Messrs. 8. and ce ee partial and erroneous ; 
pombe vend ray hath « ‘The passages which have 
occasioned this long digression, are altogether personal, though 
individuals are not incheated, and therefore mfer in the writer 
not only great rashness, but great ginlt. 
There is not the shadow of growd for considering Dy, 
Mant’s doctrine #5 a revival of the opus operatum, and as tend- 
ing to self-righteous and antinomian licentionsness. The 
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and with every possible disposition to candid and Christian 
we must say, that we estimate these ack 

ments very differently from the Christian Observer aad Mr. S. 
‘They are of great value in two respects, First, they so far mark 
the candour and sincerity (or some portion of these virtues) of 
the parties at the time, and we are willing that their.character 
derive all the bemefit in its utmost extent. But, we maintain, 
secondly, that men, who were by their own serious acknowledge- 
ments, liable to such delusions, to such faults, errors, and ex- 
travagances, “ mistaking nature for grace, imagination for reve- 
lation, and the:fire of peculiar temper, for the pure and sacrod 
flame of holy zeal, which cometh from God's al altar,” are not 
certainly to be trusted, merely because of such acknowledge- 
ment, unless a greater change than they ever testified had been 
operated in every part of their conduct. ‘They continued, their 
schism, and their enthusiastic imfluence, each, “i the day of his 
death. ‘They had numerous followers, and made much neise 5 
but the breach which they both made in the Church was no 
good work, and we have yet to learn into what palpable par- 
ticulars the great good which they effected is to be resolved. 
‘They had immense power, and wielded it to the lest, with a very 
worldly energy. ‘Their schisms, maay of their delusions, much 
of their enthusiasm, and all the bitter animosities and contro- 
versies, which A eng stall contanuec. 

‘These are serious evils. ‘The good, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, if we may trust au experience of some extent, is null, 


at least it is problematical; certainly, it is not competent to 
balance the ewls which are real and 


We lament tbat our brethren ia the Church, who support some- 
what similar views, as they say, in a restricted sense, are so much 
more disposed to extend their charity and their candour, and to 
give the right hand of fellowship to those schismatics, and their 
followers and abettors, than to their brethren of the same house- 
hold, many of whom (aye, the great mass of them) are exceeded 
in zeal and simcerity for true and undefiled religion by no class 
of men in the Church, or in the mation. We lament this espe- 
cially, because we are confident that at has a-tendency, alien 
tain that at has the effect, to imcrease dissent from our Church. 
We lament this effect, because we ane convinced that dissent 
from a Church so admirably constituted, and on the whole so 
well administered as our’s, is not only hurtful to the State, but 
ruimous to individuals. We lament it, finally, in that history 
proves to us, that essenual errors of doctrine, through various 
and quick gradations, down to the cold and comfortless 
tious of Secinus, follow, m short succession, the full and final 
separation from the Church. ‘Take motice, at the same — 

while 
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while we lament these divisions, and reverence the Church 
which they affect and afflict—reverence her with more than filial 
piety ; that we afe actuated by no angry passions, and feel ng 
selfish views. Schism is a work of the flesh, and can never lead 
to good—as such only we deplote it. The Church establish. 
ment has nothing which we claim, or covet, or expect. Our 
respect is due, and our reveretice is ‘paid, to the institution of 
God, not to the patronage and arrangements of mau, 

The Church of the living God aoe upoi the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, Eph. ii. 20,—the Church thus built and thas main- 
tained is the pillar and ground of the truth, 1 ‘Tim. iii. 15. Thé 
jadgement of the Church, which is made up of fallible men, is 
not infallible, taken either partially or collectively. But there is 
something in the Divine foundation, in the original constitution, 
and above all in the sacred ordinances of the Church, which 
tends essentially by the Divine blessing to preserve the ground, 
to mark the evidence, and to support the efficacy of the truth. 
The Church of Rome has grossly erred—but we must perccivé 
at once, with wonder and with gratitude, not to man, but to God, 
that even the Church of Rome, by the silent influence of her 
original constitution, has preserved the ground of the truth, 
chiefly by maintaiuing the ordinances, which in their uninterrupted — 
course and constant succession are standing and palpable proofs of 
the fundamental facts of the original history. She has preserved to 
us the Scriptures, and she supplies tous in regular and uninterrupted 
succession, (to the force of which the constitution of the Church 
essentially contributes) the historical evidence by which the aus 
thenticity of the Scriptures is verified. She has thus happily 
furnished us with the very means by which her own errors are 
detected, and with the very weapons by which her gross per- 
versions and superstitious absurdities are overthrown. 

It were easy to shew, were it necessary to enter into such a de- 
tail, how vast an influence the original constitution, andthe exter- 
nal ordinances of the Church have thus had in preserving evidence, 
and ultimately in elucidating and supporting the truth. It were 
easy to increase the force of our conclusions, by contrasting it 
with the endless heresies which have resulted from the rejecti 
of Church order, and from the neglect or contempt of Church 
ordinances. We should aes org mame to von a 

urpose, by restricting ourselves to the melancholy period of t 
Grand Rebellion, and by referring to the u i evidence 
of a man who was himself no Churchman. See Edwards's 
Gangrena. The original constitution of the Church, and the 
external ordinances of the Gospel, of which the clergy are the 
regulated ministers, ae responsibility, not the 
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absolate and still less the arbitrary masters, have been rashils 
decmed, even by some good and zealous men, of comparatively 
little moment. ‘The importance of the present controversy con+ 
sists entirely in the tendency whieh the principles and the efforts 
of our opponents have to render the constitution and the auwho- 
rity of ‘oy Church of no importance, and the ordinances, of 
which she is the regulated guardian, trifling or nugatory. The 
experience, the impulses, the emotions, which form the pro- 
posed substitute, may be all very fine, and singularly gratifying 
to many minds. But im the best circumstances which we can 
imagine, we maintain that they are not sufficient. In the best 
cireumstances which we can imagine, they are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to mislead; and they are never im any circumstances of 
themsel: es sufficien: to furntsh the necessary evidence of our 
Christian condition. We are all agreed that we require Divine 
aid in the beginning, in the progress, and im the close of the 
Chistian tite; and i is indispensable that we possess some pal. 
pable evidence of the communication on which we may proceed 
with modest assurance, and rely with Christian confidence. 

‘This evidence, by the ordmance of God, in his infinte mercy 
and condescension, 18 attached to the pious use, and to regular 
participation of the Cliristian sacraments. N, By With extra- 
ordinary cas:s we have no concern; we enjoy no means of 
enquiry ; we possess no certam criterion, and have in fact no 
right of judgment. Dr. Mant maintains that we are regenerated 
by baptism “ mghily administered.” Mr, Scott retorts that we 
cannot assert this, even with respect to infants, without future 
experience ; and it 1s clear that he is of the same opinion with @ 
worthy Doetor, who once told us, “ You know that baptism 
isand can be of no use to the child, The scene, however, may 
have a beneticial influence on the parents and witnesses.” What, 
we Will venture to ask, was the intention of the Church, in select- 
ing the interesting picture recorded in the Gospel, which stands 
in the office for Intant baptism? Shall we presume to say, 
that ¢hat was a vain ceremony? Shall we presume to infer, that 
no blessing was conveyed, because we do not know and cannot 
trace nu? Yet we can confidently conclude, that when those 
infants left the Redeemer’s arms, no human eye could detect any 
difference, no experieuce could mark any change, between them 
and the others infants of Judea. Is.there nothing, true, but. that 
which we know as objects of sense, or. that which we 
a prying and partial experience? Is. no influence reai but that 
which we feel, and of which consciousness. enables.us..to calcu 
late the commencement, the progress, and the close’ Car 
those men, who affect to be such perfect judges.of the nature, 
ongm, aud progress of spiritual influeuce—can they venture to 

assert, 
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assert, that they know the essential means and real influences by 
which even our natural life is sustained? We kitow that #e 
cannot sustain it ourselves, no, not even for a moment, We 
know that the means and influence are divine, and that they are 
ever essentially present. We learn the fact from Seriptutey with 
the additional aid of our own reflection, and more than the 
¥: ~ we, nv oe particularly the 190th Pswlav, 
particularly strikingly applies the Gospel, 
which she has selected, in the brief enhorlediont which follows it; 
she distinetly applies it to every particular case, and nothing can 
be more absurd in so precise @ ease, than the introduction of 
doting questions about futurity. The Church does mote then 
this, in the subsequent address to the 4 « She distinetly 
imlicates the blessings, and peremptorily applies the ises 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, over to us in his G which 
promise, she positively affirms, that he for his “ part will most 
surely keep and perform.” Is all this no more than mere words? 
and must we cousult a vain philosophy, and enter into a various 
and vain strife of words, excited by science falsely so called, 
before we can yield our assent to language so distimet aud decided ? 
Mr. Scott imagines that he has made an important discovery, 
ch. vi. vii. viii. and ix, decisive of the controversy. He main. 
tains particularly, and at length m ch. vii. that what he calle the 
hypothetical principle pervades the service of the Church ; and 
in ch. ix, that the same principle is adopted in Scriptare. He 
is much delighted with his discovery, which is acutely con 
ceived and ably urged, and he is quite confident of its merits 
and efficacy. We have not time, and will not attempt to follow 
him. Perhaps he may be pleased to conclude that we are con- 
scious of our inability. It maybe so. We make him a@ present 
of this gratification without much anxiety. 4 
If he means by his hypothetical principle, that the ultimate enj 
ment of all the promises of the Gospel is c. nditional, and depends 
on the future conduct of those to whom they are made, we | 
fectly agree with him, and only wonder why we have been swhject- 
ed to all this waste and war of words, since Mr.S, ought toknow, 
that this is a first and fuadamental principle of the men with whom 
he ia pleased to contend. But we suspect (for we will not too 
minutely enquire) the worthy gentleman of some latent faliac 
and that our agreement is only apparent. The Church of 
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hypothesis carries us silently forward to the inscrutable decrees 
of God. He is not satistied with the plain and praetical ‘prin- 
ciple which is revealed, and which beiig revealed belongs unto 
us and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law ; but he is willing to dote a little upon those secret 
things, which belong only unto the Lord our God. If the m- 
faut or adult, who receives baptism, is now, or shall hereafter 
become, one of the elect, then, and in that case, Mr. S. is pleased 
to allow him all the positive benefit of our sacred forms ; thought 
the business being done before, or to be done hereafter altoge- 
ther mdependently, that benefit will not be great. But if he is, 
or shall hereafter, become one of the reprobate, then, and ir 
that case, by the aid of Mr. S’s. hypothesis, our sacred services 
are an absolute nullity. They do nothing; and they infer nothing. 

It is deeply to be deplored that such enquiries have ever 
been indulged, and such difficulties ever started. The simple 
doctrine, and the easy practice (most urgently enforced by every 
interesting obligation, aud by every alarming motive) of our 
Church, are sufficient, we trust, to protect us against this most 
dangerous downfall. In every baptized infaut she teaches, and 
we believe, that the sacred seed is sown. ‘They are, it is said, 
incapable of spiritual influence——We have no experience that 
they are so changed. You know not what they are capable of, 
and the very nature of the case precludes your presumptuous 
enquiries, and all your vain experience. We sow the seeds of 
plants, and frequently they remain long covered in the ground 
from all human view and investigation. Weare profoundly igno- 
rant of the nature and of the variety of the concealed operations. 
Yet do we certainly know that they are important and essential. 
Even when they become visible, our knowledge is very scanty, 
and altogether practical; and many are the conditions which 
enter into the case between the seed which we sow, and the 
fruit which we reap. See St. Mark iv. 26—30. ‘The seed 
may be destroyed in the ground, and never even rise above it, 
but still in this case at least it will not be denied that it was 
originally sown. So also is the seed sown in baptized infants, 
whatever may be its future fate. Motives, at once more inter- 
esting and more awful, and a responsibility more tremendous, 
we cannot imagine, than those which attach to parents, sponsors, 
and ministers, to do their part in humble co-operation with the 
Spirit of God, the authority of the Church, and the ordinances 
of the Gospel, to bring the seed thus certainly sown, gradually, 
but surely, forward to maturity. It is obviously the opinion of 
Mr. 5. and his friends, that where regeneration once is, its con- 
sequences will be infallible. We persist in rejecting these en- 
quiries, and all the conclusions to which they lead. They are 


useless 


















useless at least, and carried to their legitimate length they are in 
the highest degree dangerous ; they are mere subtilties of science 
falsely so called, and certainly they are not supported by the 
Church of England. 

Witsius (Zconomy of the Covenants, Sook 111.ch. 13.1. xxvi,) 
tells us that it is certain that David was not cut off from Christ, 
even when he was guilty of adultery and murder. It is a long 
and intricate story, to be sure, with the learned Dutchman's 
finally and totally, and “ the spiritual life which incessantly 
flowed from Christ, exceedingly oppressed, and almost stifled 
with the poison of sin, coming in its appointed time powerfully 
to exert itself,” &c. It is certainly to us, at least, neither very 
intelligible, nor very moral. But we believe it to be not un- 
common doctrine among the friends of Mr. S. We had the 
following note of a sermon ofa regular clergyman from a gen* 
tleman on whose veracity we can implicitly rely,— But, my 

brethren, let not the most grievous sinner despair ; let him cast 
his eyes upward, he will see the name of the adulterous murderer 
of Uriah, written in flaming letters of glory, on the gutes of the 
New Jerusalem, let him read and gather comfort.” All this may 
be very well, and very proper. ‘These men are so much in the 
secret, with their experience and their impulses, that it may be 
very salutary ; but truly to the uninitiated, it seems neither very 
wise, aor strictly moral. 


“ It is most certain that David did steadfastly believe the 
promise that was made him touching the Messias, who should come 
of him touching the flesh, and that by the same faith he was 
justified, and grafted in our Saviour Jesus Christ to come ; and yet 
afterwards he fell horribly, committing most detestable adultery, 
and damnable murder ; and yet as soon as he cried Peccavi, I have 
sinned unto the Lord, his sin being forgiven, he was received into 
favour again.” Homily of Repentance, Part Ist. 8vo. Ed, p. 453, 


This seems sufficiently plain and perfectly practical, and from 
this no mar wil! find much encouragement to sin, that grace may 
abound. David certainly enjoyed the peculiar blessing and 
favour of God. He as certainly lost both while he was under 
the gross guilt of horrible adultery and damuable murder. 

‘lhe sacred seed is liable to numerous accidents, to serious 
dangers, and to absolute dissolution, not of its parts only, but of 
its substance. ‘This is intelligible doctrine, and it is awfully 
alarming. But if we maintain, that regeneration comes we know 
not how, and obtains its final object infallibly ; under what pros 
visoes soever we modify our doctrine, we give direct occasion to 
presumption in one class of men, and to despair in another. 


We solemnly deglate that we heard the following, or'word* 
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equivalent, delivered in something that was called a Christian 
sermon, 


“TI see it plainly you will not hear—you are doomed to death 
and eternal damnation, But, O my brethren, hearken—-O my 
friends, listen tome. Wretched as ye are, I have comfort for you, 
if you will only hear me. The Lord Jesus can wash away yout 
sins. Aye, my brethren, if you were to commit murder, parricide, 
incest with your own mother (these horrible words we verify as 
they stand) to-day, and die to-morrow, and have faith in Christ, 
end call on the Lord Jesus, doubt not you will be saved.” 


Why do we mention these things? Because we are con: 
winced that the questions agitated by the men whom we are 
now opposing, though in a restricted sense, liave a direct ten- 
dency, and seem to have an increasing effect, to give currency to 
those wilder notions, which we are persuaded they abhor as 
much as we do. We have known the most abandoned felons, 
kept ina state of constant agitation, by regular and irregular 
clergymen, for upwards of a week, and exhibited to the world 
as fire-brands snatched from the fire, and as saints purified for 
heaven, by spiritual regeneration. We have heard the delusive 
dotings put into their minds, and agitated there by the con- 
vulsive circumstances of their situation, debited as marks of con- 
version, and proofs of the Spirit, and verified as such, by minis- 
terial zeal. One could say, O blessed gibbet, the gate of 
heuven. Another, See the sun shines upon us, a mark of the 
divine favour. A third could go a step farther, and say, I feel 
the Holy Ghost in my heart :—And these ravings are noted in a 
book, and circulated with assiduity through the land. Such 
folly, delusions so dangerous to the souls of men, would never 
obtain half their present influence would we confine ourselves 
strictly to the simple doctrine, and admirable practice of the 
Church. 

Mr. 5. seems perfectly convinced, that every thing which we 
predica'e of spiritual influence must be subject to our cog- 
nizance of conscicusness, if tt affect ourselves, of expersence, if 
it affect others. Now from the analogy under which the com- 
municatian is originally made, St. John ui. 8. we gather with eer- 
tainty, that the influence of the Spirit is known only by its effects, 
and that we collect the proofs from retlection, combining the 
positive and moral works in one harmonious whole. “ 1 will 
pray the Father,” says the divine Redeemer, “ and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; 
even the Spint of truth, whom the world cannot receive, be- 
cause it SBETH him not, neither KNOWRTH him: but ye know 
him, for he dwelleth with you, aad shall be in you,” St. Joha 
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xiv. 16,17. It is equally clear to our apprehension, that the 
influence here so interestingly announced js secret and iavisible. 
Here is no indication of impulses and emotions which the world 
might see, and experience know ; but a secret and indwelling 
power, operating by means, aud known by its fruits—known by 
a combination of evidence—not the object of mere seuse, nor 
of mere consciousness. ; 

Dr. Mant, in speaking of baptism, frequently uses the phrase, 
“rightly administered,” for which he 1s very severely reproved 
by Mr. 5. ‘Uhis is one of the chief grounds of the accusation, 
that his doctrine revives the opus operatum. Now we do 
imagine that the most moderate share of caudour, would ‘have 
discovered, without being told, that this could not be Dr. M’s. 
meaning, and that had it been his purpose to discuss the full and 
final consequences of baptism, be woul: not only have adued, 
“ rightly received,” in the case of adults, but he would have 
included the condition of effectual tulilmeut im all who reach 
the years of discretion. ‘This then bemg granted, as granted it 
must be, we demolish at once a large mass of incoherent and 
impertinent declamation in both the Pamphlets before us, 
They will, however, probably be disposed to conclude that we 
yield the point at issue. But, indeed, gentlemen, we do not yet 
at least feel ourselves under the necessity to make any change m 
our principles. They have loag been made up, and nothing 
which you have said has had any tendency to alter them, 

Well, then, in the case of adult baptism, let “ rightly received,” 
be combined with “ rightly administered,” aud surely we shall 
agree that baptism and regeneration are the same. No, indeed, 
the matter is not yet cf such easy decision. ‘There are still 
enquiries to be made, and previous questions to be settled ; and 
then there are Scripture cases, as of Cornelius, St. Paul, the 
Jailor, &c. im superabundauce. Repentance and faith are pre- 
viously necessary in every adult person, who rightly receives 
baptism ; hence, says Mr, S. p. 210, every such person “ has 
been previously ‘ born of God, or regeneraied. He must have 
been so, before that faith could exist in his mind, without which 
baptism could not be rightly received.” Now in this argument, 
which is delivered with a high tone of self-gratulation, will 
Mr. 8. permit us to say that we see nothing but solemn trifling 
on one hand, and an absolute reuunciation or conteupt of the sa- 
crament of baptism onthe other? According to the distinct decla- 
rations of Scripture, the practice of earliest antiquity, aud the 
doctrine confirmed by the practice of the Church of bugland, no 
man in the ordinary ccumstanees of Curistianity (and with extra- 
ordinary cases we repeat that we have no concer) 1s Considered 


as regenerated uotil he is baptized Regeneration & an inward. 


principle of new life. Itis so, and be assured that we mean not 
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to abate one iota of its spiritual import. But we maintain that 
in all ordinary cases (with which alone we have any eoncern, 
and of which alone we are any competent judges) baptism is an 
essentia!, an indispensable part of the proof. ‘The catechumens 
of antiquity were long-and painfully instructed, and possessed, 
we are persuaded, more Christian knowledge, better Christian 
principles, and a purer practice, than perhaps a large majority of 
modern Christians ; but they were not in name nor in fact rege- 
nerated,in the Christian sense of that term, till they were baptized. 

What do you say then of the adult bypocrite, who comes 
to baptism without repentance and without faith, and for mere 
secular purposes? We say not that the ceremony is insignificant 
and baptism nothing ; for we are convinced that the Spirit of 
God is ever, specially though invisibly, present with the ordi- 
nance of his own institution, etther effectually to bless, to alarm, 
or to condemn; and were we doomed to witness such a case, 
and enabled to detect such odious deceit, we would further 
say, not that we had been employed in a vain ceremony, but, 
thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is 
not right in the sight of God. Repent therefore of this thy 
wickeduess, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee.” Acts vill. 19, 20. Nothing is more 
easy ina matter of such difficulty and delicacy than to agitate 
questions which we cannot resolve, and to excite doubts which 
we cannot dissipate. 

What do you say of those multitudes of infants who have 
been regularly baptized, and grow up to maturity without 
even knowing their duty, much less being able to perform 
it?) We lajnent their unhappy condition, and shudder at the 
negligence to which it is owing, with at least as much feel- 
ing and sincerity as they who seem really to triumph in the 
supposed objection. Stull do we maintain that the seed of a 
heavenly harvest was certainly sown, which has been unhappily 
retarded by careless cultivation, or perhaps fiually lost by total 
negligence. If you cannot conceive any presence or agency of 
the Spirit which you do not feel, or which your experience 
cannot trace, and if further you cannot imagine any such pre- 
sence ond agency finally unsuccessful, really, gentlemen, we can- 
not help it, and we cannot consent to involve ourselves m a mass 
of questions which neither you nor we can resolve, and which, 
after all, have absolutely nothing to do with our character and 
conduct as mifisters of Christ, nor with our faith and duty as 
siinple members of his Church. 

Baptism then, without controversy, is the commencement 
of the Christian life, and in the language -of Scripture, of 
the purest antiquity,, and of the Church of England, it is 
equivalent to’a regeneration. Happy are those who, pea 
lize 
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tized in unconscious infancy, are with the first dawn of 
reason eflectually reared in the high and holy obligations of 
their spiritual condition. Happy two are those adults who, 
coming to baptism with hearty repentance and true faith, sin- 
cerely labour through life to perform the sacred obligations 
which they have voluntarily coatracted, The grace of God, 
which is indispensable in every part of our progress, though not 
sensibly, is yet certainly attached, in all bapuized persons, to the 
sincere and regular performance of private prayer and of public 
worship, and by more direct and especial promise ta the pious 
participation of that holy ordinance of the Lord's Supper, 
which concentrates, as it were, in one gracious act of iuiimite 
condescension, and in one luninous pomt of divine comfort, 
the whole sum of Christian salvauon, the motives of past and 
unspeakable mercy, and the motives of fuiure and glorious hope. 
Impulses are easily given, and emotions are easily excited, by the 
mere agitation of the animal spirits; and they really prove no- 
thing of themselves, in whatever fine or fairy forms they may for 
a time appear, but very warm aflections or very violent perhaps 
and perverted passions ‘The sober and the serious member of 
the Church will tind a better and an easier road distinctly traced 
out to him in the conditions and the consequences of that sacred 
ordinauce by which he was happily regenerated. ‘The promises, 
which are full of present consolation and brilliant in future pros- 
pects, are certain, if the conditions be fulfilled, and these con- 
ditions are rendered not only possible but comparatively easy, 
not by the vain words and ability of man, bat by the word and 
Spirit of God, sealed and secured at every little interval by the 
sacred ordinances of his own institution, Unhappy is the con- 
stitution or the present state of that man’s mind who leaves the 
track of duty so admirably traced, and the means of grace so 
happily supplied, by the Church, in quest of those great and 
swelling words of vanity and violence so often and so unjustly 
dignified with the name of sermous; words which never get be- 
yond, and rarely reach the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ. Lt is the facility granted and the countenance given, 
substantially furnished, to these delusions, in the conduct and the 
controversies of the party, which we lament and which we op- 
pose. They mistake us completely, or they calumniate us most 
grossly, if they suppose or say that we renounce or lightly esteein 
vital religion in our attachment to forms. No, the substance, 
we know as well and feel as sincerely as they do, is pure and 
undetiled religion ; but we also know and feel that in making up 
our estimate of effectual progress in the Christian life, the sacred 
ordinances, regularly celebrated, form an essential part of the 
proof ; that part which, the moral gonditions being palples 
? 
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adds, in merciful condescension to our infirmities, something like 
sense and certainty to our faith, We are perfectly aware.of the 
questions which may be started, aud of the difficulties which 
may be urged respecting the most sacred forms of mstituted reli. 
gion. lwtidels will add to the number, and will kindly extend 
them to every part of the evidence, and to every principle and 
practice of the whole system. We bless God that our faith 1s 
sufficient to withstand the chfficulties of such curious questions, 
not from carelessness but from conviction of their nullity; and 
to rely with confidence on the divine promise, through whatever 
mysterious medium it reach us, and with whatever apparent dif- 
ficulties it may be accompanied, of which we neither seek nor 
expect the perfect solution in the natural obscurity of our pre- 
sent condition. 

But what do you say to the case of Cornelius? We say se- 
riously and distmetly that in our estimation it is one of the 
strongest cases on record of the importance, the necessity, 
and the regenerating nature of the sacrament of baptism. Cor- 
nelius was a good man; had renounced, mm all probability, for- 
mally, the vam and idol gods of Rome, and worshipped, with 
sincerity, so far as he knew, the God of Israel. Of Christianity 
it is obvious that he knew nothing, till St. Peter, by divine com- 
mand, appeared before him to instruct and convert him. ‘The 
case was every way peculiar. St. Peter, down to that moment, 
suspected not the Gentile interest in the cross of Christ. When 
the centurton told his interesting story, and when the Apostle 
combined it with the import of the vision which preceded his 
journey, he discovered, for the first time, the important truth, 
that God is no respecter of persons, &c. But it is perfectly 
clear that till tre Holy Ghost fell upon Cornelius and his com- 
pany, the Apostle had no conception of the ulumate object of 
his mission to Cwsarea. Compare Acts x. 45. and xi. 16, 17. 
Tt appears then that this descent of the Spirit was altogether pe- 
culiar ; that it was intended to give evidence to a fact, and ef- 
fect to a conclusion of the utmost possible importance to the 


‘Gentile world ; but so obstmately resisted by the Jews, that pro- 


bably nothing could have convinced them of the divine intention 
except the same stupendous miracle which they experienced and 
witnessed in themselves on the dav of Pentecost. Acts i. 4. 
xi. 15. Remark too that this descent was veritied by miraculous 

wers and external effects, for the very purpose of evidence ; 
Acts xv. 7,8,9. When all these circumstances are duly consi- 
dered, and that, in marked and immediate consequence of the 
Divine will thus unequivocally sigaified, the Apostle commanded 
Cornelius and his company tu be baptized ; we cannot, we pre- 
sume, have @ stronger proof of the absolute.necessity of that 

, sacrament, 
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gacrament ; and we conclude, without hesitation, that this ordi. 
wance was indispensable to combine and complete the proof of 
Christian regeneration ; to apply the sacred seal of that purity of 
beart by faith, of which the Spirit had, by anticipation as it were, 
given extraordinary witness. Jf baptism was not, in this ins 
stance, the mark aud the means ol grace, it was the most useless 
and insigniiicant ceremony which was ever pertormed. 

We are told that baptism is merely the external mark of Church 
membersiip. In the case before us you will observe that tis mark 
was unnecessary; and that in convincing the Jews of the mercy 
extended to the Genules it is never mentioned, ‘The appeal is 
always to the miraculous evidence: theretore we conclude that 
baptism was not in this case necessary asa mark of Church 
membership, and that it vever would have been commanded if 
it had not been indispensable for spiritual purposes of a much 
higher order than mere ecclesiastical fellowship and relation. 
‘The story of Cornelius occupies much of the attention of both 
our opponents. Mr. B, returns to it repeatedly. He writes 
about it and about it, and in the strange confusion of his ideas 
he does not perceive that it is really as strong a case as imagi- 
nation can picture of the importance and authority of the a 
tolic character, and of the obligation and influence of the Chris- 
tian sacraments. ‘The case ot Cornelius, we repeat, is every 
way peculiar, We cannot imagine a superior chavacter in any 
circumstances. But human merit is not the mean of Christian 
salvation. ‘This case proves that it is not, What is the highest 
Apostle in his earthly condition of humility, reproach, and suf- 
fering, to the power and the glory and the privileges of an angel ? 
Yet did an angel from heaven not venture to interfere further 
than to direct Cornelius to those ordinary means already estab- 
lished in the Church (and not be interrupted even by a direct 
mission and special power from Heaven,) by which he might re- 
ceive the instruction and be certified by sensible signs of the 
graces of the Gospel. 

‘The case of St. Paul is strongly urged, and is considered as 
decisive by both our opponents. We agree with them in the 
opinion of its importance and of its decision ; drawing, however, 
very Opposite consequences, and somewhat astonished that they 
should not see them as clearly as we do. 1. St. Paul, before 
his couversion, was serious and sincere in tis principles and 
moral in his conduct. He persecuted the Christian Church in 
ignorance and unbelief ; but the principle on which he proceeded 
was very different from that of a modern persecutor. If the 
Christians were guiity, as he falsely presumed, of rtm 
the law not only allowed but enforced their punishment. His 
zeal was erroneous, but 1 was sincere ; therefore he found 
&, St. Paul was miraculously couverted, but not m-the way that 
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modern zealots imagine. He was converted by evidence which 
at once shewed the falsehood of all his conclusions, and the 
gross injustice of all his zeal. 3. We throw aside all the ile 
declamation which we have read upon this subject, and remark 
the important fact of the mission of Ananias to complete his 
conversion by the necessary imstruction; to be the minister 
of his baptism and of bis receiving the Holy Ghost, and pro- 
bably tu be the medium at the same time of his ministerial com- 
mission, Acts ix. 17, 18, 19. As an Apostle, in the extraor-. 
dinary part of that character, he was designed of Heaven, not of 
man, nor by man. But it appears to us unquestionable that he 
received the ordinary mission of a minister of Christ from Ana- 
mias; and we draw this conclusion from the fact of Ananias 
being the medium of his receiving the Holy Ghost; in that age 
the special though uot the exclusive mark of ministerial power ; 
and of his imstruction before he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues. 4. With the historical account of the transaction by 
St. Luke too, in ch. 1x., we compare the declaration of St. Paul 
himself in his own words in ch, xxi. 12—17., and again, xxvi. 
to—21. In the 16th verse of this last passage the Redeemer 
speaks his purpose; but all the passages combined prove to us 
that he effected it not personally but ministerially. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that Ananias was 
the minister of St Paul’s baptism and of his regeneration, in the 
highest and holiest sense of that term ; for he tellsus himself that that 
devout man, after poluting out the purpose ot his miraculous selec- 
tion, said, Acts xxu. 16.“ And now why tarriest thou? arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord.” Mr. B. p. 12,Xc. and Mr. S. p. 56. evade the force of 
this testimony in this as tn every other instance, by maintainmg 
that St. Paul was a believer, and therefore regenerate before he 
was baptized, and that his buptizm was nothing, and conveyed 
nothing, but an outward evidence to the Church of bis Christian 


_condition. Now tuly we presume that his miraculous conversion 


and his acknowledged apostolical powers would furnish much 
more effectudly such evidence than the simple ceremony of 
baptism probably very privately performed. 

Nothing appears to us more contemptibly trifling than the ver- 
biage about previous faith, conversion, a renewed heart, forgives 
ness, and obedience, while we consider the remark of Mr. S. 
p.57.about “an unconverted, unrenewed Jew hypocritically re- 
ceiving baptism,” introduced to obscure the question, as utterly 
unworthy of all serious and honourable controversy. Here stands 
the record, the tesumony of St. Paul himself. You will not re- 
ceive it. You have previous enquiries to make. You have possible 
hypocrisy not in this case but im that of others to object, and 
therefore you find yourselves.at izberty to conclude, in direct op- 

position 
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position to the Apostle’s own declaration, that the sins of St. Paul 
were not washed away in baptisin. We must confess that all this 
appears to us more than astonishing. We may be stupid, and we 
may be prejudiced; while you are endowed with all that is wise, 
and decorated with all that is candid. We cannot help it. Here 
stands the record, and we. believe it. We caunot admit of your 
edge enquiries. We cannot yield your gratuitous suppositions. 

fe take the fact as it stands recorded in the plainest terms of 
which language is capable, and we again refer you to our quotation 
from Hooker, 

We consider the story of the jailor, Acts xvi. 290—94. 
a® equally striking and equally decisive, but it is needless to 
discuss or dwell upon it. ‘The very remarkable passage, Acts 
ii. S8—42, which, as forming a part of the first Christian 
sermon which was ever preached, is primary and fundamen. 
tal, is rendered nugatory by Mr. B. p. 48. because repent- 
ance is to be “a pre-requisite to baptism,” and Mr. S. p. 56. 
demolishes it by a single question, “ Does it follow, that 
every one who is baptized is regenerated and pardoned, 
whether he repent or not?” Truly in this way it were very 
easy to make of any thing what we list, aud if we set no 
bounds to our presumption and prescribe no limit to our sub- 
tilties to bring in the end all truth to nothing. Mr. B. p. 20. 
considers the case of Apollos, Acts xvii. as also to his purpose ; 
though how, we are really at no small loss even to conjecture, for 
most certainly he was not then a Christian. He preached, at the 
period referred to, the preparatory repentance of St. John the 
baptist, with which only he was acquainted, and he was after- 
wards instructed, baptized, and apparently commissioned as a 
Christian minister, by the brethren at Ephesus, All this is not 
indeed distinctly announced in the xvith chapter, but the infer- 
ence is inevitable when we read the first seyen verses of the 
xixth. ‘The case of Apollos therefore is as remote from Mr. 
B’s purpose, and appears as conclusive evidence against it, as 
any case in the Scriptures, though most unaccountably he docs 
not perceive it either with respect to him or to the certain 
disciples converted to Christianity and baptized, in the xixth 
chapter. Were we to reason as Mr. B. on the case of those 
disciples, p. 19. we should certainly conclude that the prepa- 
ratory doctrine of the Baptist was perfectly equivalent tu th 
full effulgence of the Gospel. Such trifling is really pitiable, 
and such conceits are really derogatory to the supremacy of Gos- 
pel truth and of Christian redemption. But Mr. S, informs us, 
p. 83. see also Mr. B. p. 86. that “ St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor. i. 
i4—17. of baptizing as a very secondary and inferior employ- 
ment with preaching the Gospel.” Indeed, good sirs, you are 
mistaken. The Apostle does not speak slightingly of mein 
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He only asserts that it did not form a prominent part of hig 
commission ; and he rejoices that it did not, lest he should be 
suspected of having given cause to those diyisions witht which 
he reproaches the Corinthians, and of having baptized not in the 
name of Christ, but in his own. 

We have still another text, however, Ephes. v. 25—27. which 
Mr. B. is pleased, p. 47., to consider asa ‘death-blow to Dr. M.'s 
cause, in which opmion Mr. 5. p. 52. condescends to agree with 
him, and he quotes, p.53., the Mecnily on the Sacrament, * wash 
yourselves with the living waters of God's word.” Now it might 
have been worth the while of both these gentlemen to consider, if 
it had been only to refute, for our benefit, the ancient opinion dis- 
tinctly stated by St. Chrysostom, that by the word is here meant 
the sacred form of words by which baptism 1s admimistered, 
We certamly think a reference to this reasonable and likely, and 
the more so, in that the sacred form bequeathea to his Church 
by the Divine worn together with the vow and conditions of 
the Baptismal covenant distinctly comprehend, and directly 
mfer, all that is essential m the word of God towards the 
faith and salvation of Christian converts. But without insisting 
upon this, we would only venture modestly to msinuate that the 
word in the text and “ the living waters of (so0d’s word” in the 
Homily, do net, in any event, of necessity mean the PREACHING 
of Messrs. B. 8. and Co. 

The preaching of the Apostles in authority, power, and 
substance, was a very different thing from that of any ordie 
nary Christan oinisier, whether bishop, priest, or deacon, in 
any subsequent age. J/at preaching was to all intents and 
purposes the word of God, and carried with it the demon- 
strauion of the Spirit and of power; but the latter, be the 
preacher who or what he may, 1s the word of man. It may be 
vain and it may be erroneous, but even when it is just and true 
as the most sacred truths of the Gospel, bemg, as of course we 
presume, mm strict conformity with them, we must distinguish 
between it and the word of God, we must distmguish between 
it and the preaching of the Apostles. Not only is fallen and 
fallible man the object of such preaching, but fallen and fallible 
men are the preachers. They have no pretence, or it is a vain 
and impious pretence, to the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power which attached to the holy men who founded the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘Their power consists, or should consist, in sober 
learning and serious zeal ; and it is generally aided, where sin- 
cerity leads it, by the combined intluence of an ordinary Provi- 
dence, of the moral motves with which the Gospel abounds, 
and of the services and sacraments of the Church. We know 
no more dangerous delusion than that which leads men to dig- 
wily, with the Ligh and sacred appellation of the word of pat 

what 
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what may be the mere ravings of presumptuous ignoraece, or 
the idle vanities of absolute enthusiasm, Place the matter on its 
fairest footing ; grant that the preacher utters only the truth, the 
error is a gross one which gives to the word of man the sanes 
tity and the power which belong only to the word of God; 
his: written word; the only word of God which the Chureh 
now possesses, 

We mean neither to deny nor to dissemble the importance 
of preaching. We mean neither to deny nor to question 
the awful obligation which lies upon all the ministers of 
Christ to aaah the truth, the whole trath as it is in Jesus. 
But we alaiely protest against elevating, this work of man, 
ordained indeed of God, but still unquestionably, and from its 
very nature essentially the work of fallible man, beyond the in- 
stituted services and sacraments of salvation. ‘The danger of 
delusion, of pride, coneeit, and presumption, is here prodigious, 
and has been vertlied in numerous and painful examples of 
men, who, while they pretend to preach Christ, actually preach 
themselves, and who rely with the most carnal vanity on the 
breath of popular applause for their very existence. We abhor 
calumny, and we make no invidious application. The general 
truth which we assert is notorious and undeniable. We too are 
accused, we are repeatedly accused, by both the authors under re- 
view of presumption, of priestly presumption, and of arrogating to 
ourselves a power which is almost divine. ‘They know, however, 
or they ought to know, that we maintain the inportance ; aye, 
the sacred importance ; aye, the divine efficacy ; of the sacraments, 
not because we are the ministers; the humble medium of their 
administration ; but because they are God's institution, and that 
our folly or our faults cannot seriously affect nor mater ally injure 
their well-defined administration. ‘They know, or they ouglit 
to know, that we arrogate to the priestly office no arbitrary 
power, but a delegated and a regulated mimstry ; which may be 
abused, as we readily acknowledge it often has been. What is 
there connected with human conduct which has not been abused ! 
‘They know, or they ought to know, that we derive all the effi- 
ciency which we believe and assert from nothing in ourselves, 
but from the power and the promise of God. ‘They know, a 
if prejudice have hitherto obscured their vision, a little easy en- 
quiry will enable them to ascertain the fact, that, neither in pre- 
tensions nor in practice have the clergy, whom they represent 
as so high and haughty, ever claimed a higher character than 
that of humble ministers—of servants subjected to a strict rule— 
never of masters, of the grace of Christ. Their office indeed 
they sometimes magnify, themselves never—no never, Preach- 
ing, even our opponents will grant, if it were only to apply the 
inference to us, may be very erromeous, and the vehicle of much 
Vanity 
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vanity; but in performing the various services and in adminis. 
tering the various ordinances of the Church, error is im- 
ssible, if we abide, as we are bound, by the forms prescribed 
and the rule laid down; and vamity, we think, having no ground 
whatever to rely on, were mere madness. It is indeed asto- 
nishing that men who treat the sacraments, the divinely insti+ 
tuted means of grace, as these men do, should yet presume to 
decorate preaching, the preaching of mere men, with the high 
and heavenly attributes which they attach to it; that they should 
denominate baptism an outward work of man upon the body 
with which regeneration has no connection, and should yet at- 
tach that essential grace to the preaching of a mere mortal. 
Were preaching the only institution established and regarded in 
the Church, we are perfectly convinced that the Gospel would 
soon cease to be the religion of the nation. It is by the ser- 
vices, by the reading of the Scriptures, by catechising, and by 
the administration of the Sacraments, that the form and the sub- 
stance of true religion are preserved amongst us. ‘The funda- 
mental truths and mysteries of the Gospel are therein constantly 
exhibited. ‘The neeessary graces of the Christian life are thereby 
in constant and essential operation ; neglected certainly by some, 
and despised by others; but still in mercy, while the day of 
mercy lasts, offered to all, and effectually applied to many holy 
and humble inen, who happily i in the form secure the substance, 
of which, in all ordinary cases, the form makes an essential 
part. 
We had intended to follow these gentlemen in their quota- 
tions, and were actually prepared to furnish some curious spe- 
cimens of haste, ignorance, or artifice, perhaps occasionally of the 
three combined. But it is evident that we should thus compile 
a volume, not a review. Nor is the labour necessary. Nothing 
is more tallacious than the mode which they have pursued; the 
inward and the ultimate effect of all religion and of all religious 
services may certainly be considered separate from the external 
sign, and from the means, however essential, by which that 
effect is secured and proved. This is fr equently and necessarily 
the case in all religious writers. It is frequently the case in 
Scripture, and it is all very proper and very necessary. Well 
then, these gentlemen select these passages and exhibit them as 
decisive, without thinking it necessary, as it might have been 
inconvenient for the object i in view, to bring forward other pas- 
sages in the same writers, equally express and at least as de- 
cisive, which would have set the whole matter in its true light, 
by furnishing a connected view of the combined opinion of “the 
writer cited. Had this been fully and fairly done, most of the 
authorities would have been effectually lost to the good cause; 
aud thus, gentlemen, we bid you farewell, 


Art. 
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Arr. II. Lives of Edward and John Philips, Nephews and 
Pupils of Milton, including various Particulars of the Li- 
terary and Political History of their Times. By William 
Godwin. To which are added Collections for the Life of 
Milton, by John Aubrey, and the Life of Milton, by Ed- 
wurd Philips. 410 pp. 21,2s. Longman. 1815. 


TWO men who died a century ago, and whose existence would 
not commonly be known, but that their names are connected 
with the biography of Milton, their uncle and preceptor, are 
selected by Mr. Godwin to appear in the title page of this ela- 
borate performance. A quarto volume of four hundred pages 
appears to be principally devoted to the lives of two men ts 
mingled with the common herd in their own day, and of whom 
we persuade ourselves that many of our readers have not hitherto 
heard the name, or marked it with attention. They were in- 
deed, the nephews and the pupils of one, who stands pre-emi- 
nent for genius and learning, the boast of this country and the 
admiration of the world. But truly all that can afford interest 
in their biography is found in that short recital. There is no 
account of the great poet himself, though his history involves 
whatever is connected with the learning of his own age, with all 
the examples of taste, and with all critical enquiry; and though 
it is connected with the affairs of civil polity and religion at a 
period the most interesting and eventful, which is not half so 
long as this work, inscribed with the names of his nephews, 
Edward and John Philips. 

We presume to think that the object of Mr. William Godwin, 
in this long labour, was not to rescue from the oblivion of a 
hundred years, the men, who now, for the first time, are pre- 
sented as the subjects of elaborate biography. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that he selected that subject “ as one way of 
approach to the history of Milton, untoucled as yet, and pro- 
mising new gratification to those who feel an interest in all that 
concerns him.” It could not be “ that their history affords us 
an advantage in studying his character ;” or that “ the little 
handful of knowledge which our author has gleaned respecting 
them,” (we confess that it is little indeed) distributed through 
twelve chapters, from many of which their names may be 
erased without affecting the context, was necessary to perpetuate 
or to augment the fame of Milton. The subject of a discourse 
does not necessarily proceed from its text. ‘The excursive fancy 
of an established writer is not to be restrained by the title of 
his work, or by the rules of ordinary composition. When Mr. 


Godwin seated himself to compile these pages, the nephews of 
S Milton 
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Milton were probably as insignificant in his view as they have 
hitherio appeared m the |iterary history of their own age. Of 


Milton himself, it was impossible to make any discoveries. 
But the real object of this publication it may not be difficult to 
detect. Our author is a zealous professor of many opinions 
which Milton assiduously defended. Malton rejoiced to see 
them prevailing over the laws and the religion of his country, 
but be lived to witness the happiness of his country re- estab. 
lished in the restoration of those laws and of that religion. 
The same opinions revived by the school of philosophy to which 
this writer is attached, and applied to the same purposes, on a 
more extended scale, have recently occasioned yet wider misery. 
But the wheel has again revolved, and the professors of such doe- 
trines are passing mio u.famy, from which this publication will 
not avail to rescue them. ‘The name of Milton, never pro- 
nounced without the reverence due to superior talents employed 
to vindicate the ways of God to man, 1s here obtruded on us, 
for the sole purpose of reconciling us to regicide, and of traduc- 
ing our national ci nstitutson, 

‘More than twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Godwin was 
first distinguished among the writers of this country who con- 
spired to undermine the foundations of all establishments, both 
civil and religious, and to substitute the jargon of licentious 
philosopby and the follies of an imaginary equality, for the rules 
of social government and the doctrines of revelation. To such 
of our readers as may be tempted by the title of this volume, 
into which the name of our great national poet is three times 
imtroduced, it may be useful to be reminded that the editor, 
Willian Godwin, in the year 1792, when the Jacobins were 
triumphant im France, and militant throughout Europe, pub- 
lished a work whiek he called an Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice, and therein developed, with most insidious art and 
crafty accommodation, those destructive principles which tend to 
subvert all political institutions. He seemed to surpass all the 
other writers who were eminent at that awful period for the 
doctrmes of revolution, in fis eulogium of democratic imstitu- 
tions, and in his bold calumny of whatever had hitherto been 
held in veneration, and had been applied to combine the ele- 
ments of society. ‘wo years afterwards he appeared as the 
author of a romance entitled, Things as they are, or the Adven- 
tures of Caleb Williams. in this ‘work, of extravagant fic tion, . 
he proceeded farther than merely to nésail the social institutions, 
it seemed to be his object to defame all the principles of } jurispru- 
dence, to represent the rules of law for which government is em- 
bodhed as oppressive and pernicious, and to infer that onr ordinary 
conceptions of truth and honour, Which supply the defect of 


5 
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law where its application fails, and enforce its provisions by 
gentler means than those of rigorous’ penalty, are founded in 
prejudice and mistake, and that they are compatible with the 
greatest crimes. ‘The audacious moralist attempted to corrupt 
the sources of opinion, and to make us mistrustful of all the 
outward appearances of goodness and humanity. He traduced 
the love of fame, which sages commend as the ally and the re- 
ward of virtue, and combined it with the worst violations of 
duty aud a temper the most flagitious. He formed a moustrous 
character, amiable and dignified to the eye, but internally cruel, 
vindictive, selfish, and inhuman. In 1797 he published his 
Enquiry, or Reflections on Education, Mamers, and Literature. 
In this work he continued to censure all subsisting practice and 
opinion, and to recommend innovation m every department and 
every habit of mankind. He traduced our English system of 
education, he censured all discipline in the instruction of youth, 
he required that the pupil should enjoy perfect liberty, and go- 
vern his preceptor, and that the preceptor’s duty should be li- 
mited to follow and to inform, but not to controul his pupil. The 
relation between the master and the domestic servant calculated 
to inspire benevolent affections among the opulent towards those 
who contribute to their comforts, and supply their wants, and 
to unite the opposite classes in mutual dependance and recipro- 
cal obligation ; he censured “ as the revival of the barbarity of 
Mezentius, the linking a living body and a dead one together.” 
He represented the rich man as naturally selfish and oppressive, 
and the poor man as base, false, and groveling. His tradesman 
is fraudulent and mendacious, his lawyer dishonest, his physi- 
cian unfeeling and rapacious, and his clergymen hypocritical. 


“ His soldier has no duty but that of murder, and this duty he 
is careful amply to discharge. This he regards as the means of 
his subsistence, as the path that leads to an illustrious name ; upon 
every supposition he must learn ferocity. He is totally ignorant 
of the principles of human nature; he is a man whose business it 
is to kill those who never offended him, and who are the innocent 
martyrs of other men’s iniquities. It is impossible that a soldier 
should not be a depraved and unnatural being.” 


Having levelled a deadly blow at almost every class esteemed 
honourable among men, he attacked the foundytion of all that is 
truly honourable, and directed his malignant censure against the 
doctrines and the benign principles of Christianity itself, 

In the following year he appeared as the biographer of Mary 
Wolstonecraft, a yweman to whom he had recently united him- 
self without marrying her, and who died in childbirth of the 
first offspring, which she had by our philosopher. The offen- 
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sive matter of this story is a practical illustration of the gross 
immorality which had been before scientifically methodized by 
the same pen, and a particular vitidication of suicide, the im- 
pure intercourse of the sexes, and religious infidelity, which 
are, indeed, her leading characteristics, but which he pourtrayed 
* as circumstances in her life, that in the judgment of honour 


and reason, cotld not brand her with disgrace.” ‘That mysteri- 
ous law by which 


* Relations dear and all the charities 
Of father, son and brother first were known, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets.” 


This profane writer, in this Christian country, dared to stig- 
matize with his impure aspersion. 


« Tt is difficult,” said he, “ to recommend any thing to indis- 
criminate adoption, contrary to the established rules and prejudices 
of mankind; but certainly nothing can be so ridiculous upon the 
face of it, or so contrary to the general march of sentiment, as to 
require the overflowing of the soul to wait upon a ceremony, and 
that which, wherever delicacy and imagination exist, is of all 
things most sacredly private, to blow'a trumpet before it, and to 
record the moment when it has arrived at its climax.”’ 


Another trait of this abandoned woman, amiable in the es- 
timation of Mr. Godwin, was her living without the fear of 
God, and her neglect of Christian worship. He tells us that 


“She had received few lessons of religion in her youth, and 
her religion was almost entirely of her own creation, she could 
not recollect the time, when she had believed the doctrine of fu- 
ture punishments, She expected a future state, but she would not 
allow her ideas of that future state to be modified by the notions 
of judgment and retribution. As far down as the year 1787, she 
regularly frequented public worship. After that period her atten- 
dance became less constant, and in no long time was wholly dis- 
continued. I believe,’ says Godwin, “ it may be admitted as a 
maxim, that no person of a well-furnished mind, that has shaken 
off the implicit subjection of youth, and is not the zealous partizan 


of a sect, can bring himself to conform to the public and regular 
routine of sermons and prayers.” 


‘The readers of the British Critic are probably ef too much 
delicacy of sentiment, and of imagination too pure, to be well 
versed in the writings of such men as Mr. Godwin. It is de- 
sirable that they should remain so, for their purity of taste would 
at least be impaired, and the sturdiness of their virtuous judg- 
ment might suffer from the perusal of such obscene and nause- 


ous publications. We thought it necessary to present to them 
2 this 
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this succinet account of some of his former productions, that 
they might duly appreciate the motive which has occasioned that 
before us. 

The name of Mr. Godwin was passing into obscurity. The 
venom of sedition and impiety which he helped to infuse into 
the public mind, has had all its operation; the good senge of 
meehind found and applied the appropriate remedy, and the 
world may again be tranquil. Benevolent minds might have 
hoped that Mr. Godwin himself was convalescent, and that he 
repented his former activity in the cause of public commotion, 
Though he might want courage to renounce his errors, and to 
offer some atonement for them, yet he might secretly exult in 
the recent trimmph of correct principles, commanded by the vi- 
gour of his own country, and the overthrow of her enemies. 
This account of the lives of Edward and John Philips, con- 
nected with the learning and opinions of their uncle and pre- 
ceptor, enables us to judge how far the woeful experience of 
twenty-five years of public calamity has shaken his attachment 
to the principles from which all that calamity proceeded. 

That portion of the work which corresponds to its principal 
title, a8 treats of the adventures and of the works of John and 
Edward Philips is almost without interest, and affords little use- 
ful information. Both of them were writers by profession, and 
wrote books for the profits of authorship. It appears that in 
that profession they hieneed assiduously, and frequently pre- 
pared something new to employ the attention of the reading part 
of mankind, but rather when urged by necessity than from the 
impulse of genius. They might have enjoyed ephemeral repu- 
tation, but their posthumous celebrity was so low that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, an extensive, if not a diligent enquirer, be- 
lieved that they had given to the world only one genuine produc- 
tion. Edward was of an affectionate disposition, and notwith- 
standing differences of opinion from his uncle, on pomts of po- 
litics and religion, at that crisis very important, he regarded him 
almost with filial piety. John was less tolerant towards his 
uncle’s errors. Neither of them permitted his authority or his 
example ultimately to outweigh their considerations of allegiance 
towards the king, or of fidelity to his laws. It is conjectured, 
on good grounds, that the influence of Edward contributed to 
the safety of Milton after the Restoration, and prevented his ex- 
clusion from the act of oblivion. If, mdeed, it be so, we must 
ever regard the memory of Edward with peculiar gratitude, for 
to the leisure afterwards enjoyed by Milton we owe that immortal 
poem which is the rock of his great fame. 

The name of Milton is sacred in the history of English 
poetry. His distinguished part in the rude proceedings of the 

great 
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great Rebellion, are not always associated in recollection with 

that transcendent merit by which he raised and established the 

superior dignity of his native language, and presented to after 

aves the sublimest effort of human genius The Paradise Lost 

will endure for ever, a standard of excellence in the noblest 

walktof poetry. Itis with reluctance that we can mingle with 

such contemplations the remembrance that he voluntarily quitted 

the service of the Muses, and profaned his genius by worldly 

views and fierce controversy. But Mr. Godwin compels us- 
again to unite these things in recollection. “ There is no- 

thing else,” he says, “ of so capacious dimensions in the compass 

of our literature, if, indeed, there is in the literary productions 

of our species, that can compare with the Paradise Lost.” 
But the divine song of Milton does not engross his admiration, 

“ For he his also our patriot.”. He thinks that “ no man of 
just discernment can read his political writings without bemg 
penetrated with the holy flame that animated him, and if the 
world shall ever attain that stature of mind as for courts to find 
no place in it, he will be the patriot of the world.” Does Mr. 
Godwin forget that Milton saw the liberties of his country stib- 
dued by a military despot, and that he, the patriot, bowed the 
knee at that despot’s court. 

Beyond all comparison the most interesting and only pleasing 
part of the History of Milton’s Life is that which precedes the 
commencement of the civil wars in England, and yet it is there 
only that Mr. Godwin opens his narrative. Milton was then 
more than thirty years of age. He had flourished in the pa- 
tronage of the nobility of his own country, and was beloved by 
all men of taste and literature both at home and abroad. He 
had attaincd the highest celebrity by the Masque of Comus, 
which, for the poctical imagination which it displays, for the 
rich variety and sweetness of its versification, and its pure mo- 
rality remains the brightest ornament of our dramatic poetry. 
He had published his Lycidas and the Arcades, and was esteemed 
not only for those unrivalled performances with which he en- 
riched our language, but for the bright promise afforded by them 
of varied and higher excellence. He was known to be a com- 
ylete master of ancient learning, and to be familiar with the 

talian school. In the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation 

of his taste he had visited France and Italy, and enjoyed the 
honours which the learned of that splendid age willingly bestowed 
on persons of whatever religion and whatever country who were 
conspicuous for superior attamments, He was already compared 
with the greatest poets of antiquity. 

* Greci Mwonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem, 

Anglia Miltonem jactat utrique parem.” 


Unhappily 
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Unhappily the differences which had arisen in England be- 
tween the Crown and Parbament, upon questions of prerogative, 
and the yet more savage contention between the Church and the 
disaffected Puritans were about to terminate in open war. The 
standard of rebellion was unfurled, and the army was seduced 
from its allegiance to attack the altar and the throne. ‘The mind 
of Milton had been already strongly imbued with those principles 
of hberty in the affairs of -tate, and of resistance to all ecclest- 
astical superiority which then became predomimaut. ‘The harsh 
tones of civil discord reached him upon the shores of Italy, and 
he heard them without dismay. He hastened to bear a part in 
the struggle. He was content to abandon his project of visiting 
Greece, where, with congenial spirit he might have coutem- 
plated the antient philosophy, and have become familiar with 
the antient poetry in the places which were sanctified by the 
earliest masters of morality and the fathers of poetry. His 
muse became silent, and he prepared himself for hoarse and un- 
relenting disputation. | 

He immediately became a principal writer in the service f 
the Parliament, and encountered too successfully the learning of 
Usher, and the zeal, often misplaced, of those who defended 
the Constitution. In 1641, he produced three laborious tracts 
in behalf of the reformation, then rapidly progressive, against 
Prelatical Episc spacy, and on the Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged agamst Prelacy. His style was often eloquent and 
always vigorous. His argument cogent aud his learning pro- 
found. It could not be otherwise than that m any cause he 
should prove powerful and persuasive ; but his doctrines are 
incompatible with every principle of the British Constitution, 
and can now be safely consulted only by those whose judgment 
and experience can refute his fallacious reasoning, and detect his 
pernicious errors. It is most afflicting to observe in him such 
want of charity, such violation of taste, and such a merciless 
spirit.of persecution as might have been least expected from his 
highly cultivated mind. He execrates his opponents, the men 
of bigh dignity and promotion, without remorse, and wishing 
thein a shameful end in this life, he dooms them 


“ To be thrown down eternally into the darkest and the deepest 
gulph of hell ; where, under the despiteful controul, the trample and 
spurn of all the other damned, that in the anguish of their tortures 
shall have no other ease than to exercise a raving and bestial ty- 
ranny over them as their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in 
that plight for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, 
most underfoot, and down-trodden vassals of perdition.” 

But 
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But private considerations sometimes outweighed the judg- 
ment of his political associates. He had married a lady of 
respectable family, who disliked his habits and his disloyalty, 
and he wished the union to be dissolved. He therefore set 
about his Treatises on Divorce, and onthe Nullity of Marriage, 
which were very loudly censured by the Puritans, though they 
never pushed the prosecution to a criminal result. ‘They found 
him too powerful an advocate to be dealt with as a meaner 
offender. 

Though deeply immersed in such savage controversy, the 
spirit of his poetry, destined to illumine and delight succeeding 
ages, however obscure, was not extinct. He sighed after nobler 
occupation, and projected the undertaking of a work 


« Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of 
wine, like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
amorist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to be ob- 
tained by the invocation of dame memory and her syren daughters, 
but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can inrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 


hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases.”’ 


But forgetful of bis high calling he still devoted himself to 
the service of the rebellious, Within a month after the execu- 


tion of the king, he published his defence of that atrocious deed 
m a tract entitled : 


“ The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, proving that it is 
lawful, and hath been held so through all ages for any who have 
the power to call to account a tyrant or wicked king, and after 
due conviction, to depose and put him to death, if the ordinary 
magistrate have neglected or denied to do it, and that they who 


of late have so much blamed deposing are the men that did it 
themselves.”’ 


He was now honoured with public employment, and became 
the Latin secretary to the Council of State. He found time to 
write the Iconoclastes, a reply to the Eikon Basilike, wherein 
he traduced the character of the murdered sovereign, and aimed 
a deadlier blow at the royal cause than those who, by a mockery 


of justice, had doomed him to the scaffold. He also, soon 


after, published his Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, in answer 
to a learned vindication of the murdered king, published abroad, 
by Salmasius, in which he justified all the atrocities of the 
rebellion, from the first resistance made to the government, to 
#s consummation in the establishment of the unprecedented 


tyranny 
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tyranny of a remnant of the House of Commons, to whom he 
was an active agent. 

Milton was not consistent in this, his walk of sedition, but 
found it necessary, for his advancement, to abandon his notions 
of abstract liberty. He very willingly obeyed the necessity, and 
became the servant of masters, who, with no title of supre- 
macy, ruled the kingdom with more than kingly power, The 
course of events had led to a different result than that devised 
by the first movers of insurrection. ‘The monarch was indeed 
subverted, and the persecuted Church destroyed. His wishes 
had been accomplished in this, that most of the persons of high 
di ity and promotion, whom he execrated, had shared in the 
calamity of their prince, and all of them were degraded from 
their rank and power, and deprived of their wealth. But his 
beatific vision of the promised Millennium had not been com. 
pletely realised. ‘The Parliament which was to receive “ above 
the inferiors orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and thrones,” had been rudely displaced and 
trampled upon by their own soldiery, and the nation was soon 
to be delivered in inglorious bondage to the rule of an unre- 
strained master, who called himself the Protector of the com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Godwin has treated of these matters at large, both to 
vindicate the honour of Milton and to recommend the example 
of those fearful times. He says of the Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicane, 


** It was necessary to the character of the government which 
then subsisted, that the proud and vaunting performance of Sal- 
masius should not go without an answer. It was necessary to the 
vindication of that large and respectable part of the people of 
England, who had either been actively concerned in bringing 
Charles to the scaffold, or avowedly approved the deed, that the 
scurrilous and arrogant invectives of this great literary champion 
should be repelled. Never did any book more completely fulfil 
the ends for which it was produced than this work of Milton. It 
was every where received on the Continent with astonishment and 
applause. The ambassadors of the different governments of Eu- 
rope at that time resident in London, paid visits of compliment to 
the author. It had the honour to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman at Toulouse and at Paris. Lastly, having been 
perused by Christina Queen of Sweden, she was struck with the 
eloquence of the composition, the strength of the reasoning, and 
the vigour with which the author exposed the futility, the sophis- 
try, and contradictions of his antagonist.” 


Now surely there is some sophistry and contradiction in this 
passage of Mr. Godwin. That part of the people of England 
which 
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which was actively concerned in bringing the King to death, is 
well known to be a very inconsiderable proportion, not the 
gentry nor the commoeona! ity, wot the pre ssbyter n mterest, but a 
low mad) pendenta, aided by the army, traiterous both to him and 
to the parliament, and unable to accomplish the deep tragedy till 
the louse of Peers was abolished, and the far greater part of the 
Ll ows: of Commons weteally ENpre led, ht is certain that a sort 
of public approbation was afterwards obtained by the perpe- 
trators of that crime; but when a tyranny possesses the whole 
military force, what is the value of the addresses extorted trom 
the people. i the work was received throughout Europe with 
applause, it is extraordinary that it should be burnt in Tasan 
nw incousiderable country, by the hands of the common hang 
manu. As to the compliments of the ambassadors, 1 was by 
them esteemed the manifesto of the new government to which 
they were accredited. As well nnght the servile adulation of 
the ambassadam to the bloody directors of France be construed 
an approver of the then recent regicide, as the visits of the ame 
hassadors to Milton, the Latin secretary to the new usurpation, 
be deemed a public commendation of his principles 

In that work Milton prostituted bis pen im distinct commen. 
dation of the leaders m the parliamentary government. A revoe 
lation took place two years afterwards, which proceeded on 
pronciples equally adverse to the frends of hereditary monarchy 
and to those of republican institutions, Ou the 20th of April, 
1555, Cromwell expelled the parhament altogether, alike in- 
different to the pretensions ef presbyterian and mdependent, 
and soon after he deemed it expedient to assume the title of 
ford Protector, and to exercise the utmost violence toward 
the subjects of Milton's late eulogium. 


“ Harrison and Rich were sent prisoners to remote castles ; . 
Overton was shut up, first in the Tower, and atterwards in the Isle 
of Jersey; Vane was imprisoned m Carisbrook Castle, the very 
place which had been the scene of the longest severities exercised 
against Charles the Virst ; Okey was cashiered, and Ludlow was 
held to bail. 

* Still Milton adhered to the Protector. Cromwell had long 
and justly won for himself golden opinions from all sorts of those 
men who placed the welfare of their country in a republican fo- 
vernment. Milton was strongly impressed with the opinion, that 
if the public cause was to be saved, there was no man more emis 
nently fitted than Cromwell for the performance of the glorious 
task, Milton thought he saw the express hand of Providence in 
the events by which the monarchy had been overthrown, and the 
following governments established, and proceeding in such reason- 
ings, he * viewed in Cromwell the instrument of Providence for good 


to a favoured people.” 
He 
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Tle foteot that the whole of his political life had hitherto 
beet Histutatished by his deprecating a government by a single 
peison atid his extolling @ reptibiican institution, He remained 
in office under Croiniwell, and hastened te produce his Defensio 
Secthida pre Poptilo Anglicane, in which the utmost and moat 
geivile Gattery ts Navhetiee of the Protector, whose must criminal 
assiittments of public liberty are grossly applauded. 


« Cromwell never called a patliament, but to commit violence 
upon ft, te disdhed the nate of sn sr ot to disgrace himself, 
The whole of his ill-omened administration for a term of nearly 
five years was a series of despicable experiments on the nature of 
government, calculated to bring the very names of patriotisin and 
republic inte contempt.’ 


But Milton did not abdicate his post of Latin seeretary. At 
length Cromwell died, and his system gave way to the recestas 
blihinent of the reptiblican form. Milton wae now the must 
forward to asperse his menibry. Pe Gortipored him to Sylla the 
Roman tyrant. 


Et nos 
Consilium dedimus Sylie : demus populo nunc. 





His counsel to the people was to persevere in disloyalty, never 
to resume the antient constitution, or to resture the legitimate 
authority of their kumgs, All this meets with the approbation 
of Mr. Godwin, 

At this era, ‘ while the heart of Milton,” as Mr. Godwin 
tells us, ‘* was apxiously attentive to the signs of the times, aud 
meditating if by any means bis country might be saved, his 
nephews passed over to the enemy’s standard.” In 1816, an 
author darés to designate the adoption of that policy which led 
to the restoration of the royalty of England, after twenty years of 
public commotion and anarchy, a8 a desertion to the standard 
of an enemy. 

Mr. Godwin proceeds to inform. us of the state of parties at 
that time; but in doing this, he desctibes the puritans as they 
might have been imagined before the rebellion, the assertors of 
constitutional liberty, standing up for a purer form of worship 
and a strieter course of moral discipline; certamly not as they 
had shewn themselves while exercising the parliamentary dumi- 
nation, cruel, intolerant, rapacious, sullen, and vindictive. He 
charges upon the royalists of 1660, all the faults of the King’s 
party which had preceded the troubles, and all which the spirit 
of faction had at aby time attributed to them. He isso bold as 
w tell us, that they were 
“ Fugitives 
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“ Fugitives and vagabonds; their practice was Guplicity, tnd 


their daily meditation, plots and conspiracies. They had little 
reputation to support, and were careless of the decorums and de- 
cencies of life. Undoubtedly, they were made worse by exile. 
Undoubtedly, a King driven from country to country, without 
almost the means to sustain him, and whose sister was found lying 
in bed for want of fuel to warm her elsewhere, was wanting in 
some of those motives to which the decorums and dignity of Kings 
are ordinarily indebted. A King is an artificial and unnatural 
personage, but a King in exile is a creature still more anomalous.” 


The dogmatist goes on to assert whatever pleases his imagi- 
nation. We know that Charles the Second endured great ca- 
lamities, and that in after life he became a bad prince ; but it is 
quite new to attribute his vices to his misfortunes. If that were 
just, the wicked faction which caused his misfortunes is an- 
swerable for his vices. Of the plots and conspiracies which the 
royalists were daily meditating, Mr. Godwin is the first historian 
that makes mention, and he gives us no account of them. 

We shall not weary our readers with pursuing Mr. Godwin 
through his narrative of the proceedings which followed the 
restoration. The republicans are still the subject of his eulo- 
gium, upon the loyalists he still casts his obscene censure. 
‘There is one passage which we extract from his account of the 
trial of the regicides, which is indeed abominable, not because 
it is historically false, but because it is libellous of that unsullied 
purity, which at this present time we justly attach to the courts 
of our criminal jurisdiction, The nature of Mr. Godwin’s af- 
fections may be accurately judged of by that one paragraph. 


‘“‘ Nothing can be more edious to a liberal mind than the prac- 
tice which unhappily takes place in some degree in all courts of 
justice, of measuring the words of the persons arraigned before 
them, and requiring them to speak in what is called the manner 
befitting their unhappy situation. The insolence of the Judges, 
the delight they apparently feel in interrupting, in checking, in 
rebuking, and trampling upon the prisoners brought before them, 
which we more or less perceive in the reading of ail trials, cer- 
tainly conduces to none of the ends of justice. They expect to be 
emphatically thanked for their generosity, if they practice any 
degree of decency towards the man whose cause they are appointed 
to hear, and if they consent to put him to death with any sort of 
geniility. ‘They look for a canting and hypocritical profession of 
offence and of sorrow, and hold out a lure, often a fallacious one, 
that such professions shall be considered in mitigation of punish- 
ment. ‘They are more anxious to degrade and to dishonour, than 
to inflict the censure of the law. Ifa man fairly asserts his own 
conception of his case, and refuses to acknowledge his offence, 

where, 
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where, whatever may be the judgment of the ministers of the law, 
he finds none, this is treated as a heinous aggravation of his legal 
guilt: and many a one has paid the forfeit of his life, merel 
because he has spoken upon his trial that firm language, which is 
calculated to honour his memory to the latest posterity.” 


Slander like this must be wholly without effect. 
After the Restoration, Milton composed his two immortal 
ms, the Paradise Lost and the Paradise Regained. He 

lived till 1674, pardoned of all his offences, and unmolested by 
the government. Mr. Godwiu tells us that he died “ full of 
years and glory.” Undoubtedly, the glory of unequalled genius 
is indisputably his. It is not to that glory that Mr. Godwin 
refers. 

We shall spare ourselves the unprofitable toil of describing 
the incidents detailed in the remaining part of this volume. 
Edward and John Philips long survived their uncle, and sup- 
ported themselves chiefly by the labour of authorship. They 
are almost forgotten, and the judgment of mankind, which has 
doomed them and their works to oblivion or neglect, ought not 
to be disputed : their works may remain for the occasional re. 
search of the curious, or to complete the roll of local and un- 
important history ; but we assure our readers, that this piece of 
biography, so far as it relates to them, does not contain “ a hand- 
ful” of useful knowledge, or any thing to reward the labour of 
perusing it. 

There is so close a resemblance between the affairs of the 
present age and those which afford the theme of this publication, 
that we could not pass by the work without ¢alling the attention 
of our readers tu its motive and tendency. The happiness of 
our own generation mainly depends upon the perfect re-esta- 
blishment of the royal family of France, which, after many 
years of affliction passed in exile, are again seated on their he- 
reditary throne. We should be hopeless of the tranquillity of 
Europe, or the stability of any government, if their title, or the 
expediency of maintaming it, were judged of by the principles 
here laid down. There is also in this country a tendency to 
many of the upinions upon ecclesiastical affairs, the prevalence 
of which led formerly to such great: calamity. We trust the 
Church is not yet in danger; but when an attack is insidivusly 
made upon its fundamental discipline, and the authority of Mil- 
ton is again made to bear against its bulwarks, we render good 
service to our country by attempting to shew the value of that 
authority, and to expose the ascertained qualities of the person 
who adduces it. , 
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Ant. Ill. De Rancé, a Poem. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M. 
Cadell and Davies. 1915. 


IT has been our painful duty to speak with disapprobation of 
two productions of Mr Cunningham, not because they were defi- 
cient in ability, (for we are bound to adinit that in the former at 
least——“ ‘THe Veivet Cushion,’ a very fair portion of talent 
was displayed), but because the opinions which they meulcated 
appeared to us in many points replete with fallacy and danger, 
Tt was against the principles of his own writings that our ani- 
madversions were chiefly directed. Upon their literary merits we 
were willing to speak with impartiality. We gave Mr. Cun- 
ningham credit, for “ some instances of pathos,” and for exe 
pressing himself, on some occasions, with “ much animation.” 
These are poctical qualifications ; when therefore we heard that 
Mr. C. was preparing for the press a poem, in which the interest 
excited by strong affection and energy of character was to be 
enlisted in defence of Religion and sound principles, by way of 
contrast to the too popular works of a certam noble author, we 
hailed the intelligence that he had assigned so well-chosen an 
occupation to his active mind with no small degree of pleasure : 
we were prepared to find in the imtended publication, the 
powers above specified, heightened and set forward by the elo. 
quence of verse ; and we looked forward to the appearance of the 
volume with considerable expectation. 

A very long preface, equal indeed in bulk to nearly a third of 
the poem itself, appears to us unnecessarily employed in main- 
taining the truth of a proposition which few will feel inclined to 
deny; namely, that sentiments of piety and virtue are very power- 
ful auxiliaries to poetry. To prove this, Mr. Cunningham quotes 
the opinions of Horace, of Longinus, of Quintilian, of Beattie, 
of Pope, of Johnson, and lastly of Mr. C. Grant: and the prac- 
tice, not only of Homer, Pindar, the Greek ‘Tragedians, Horace, 
Virgil, Spenser, Milton, and Cowper, but also of the most emi- 
nent prohcients m the Sister Arts, of the Sculptors, Painters, and 
Musicians, of ancient and modern times ; and, m addition to this 
weight of authority, he supports his doctrine by several very con- 
vincing arguments of his own. But we conceive that all this for- 
midable array 1s drawn out against a visionary enemy; and that 
the “ persuasion which appears to prevail with many indivi-e 
duals,” is not, as he states it, “ that it is scarcely possible to 
employ poetry successfully in the service of Religion,” but merely 
that it should be employed as an uregular auxilary, and not be 
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put in the same ranks with sermons, lectures, dissertations, and 
others, which are the natural and regular soldiers of the garrison, 
Further, there is a © prevailing persuasion,” that poems on Serip- 
tural subjects are generally unsuccessful; a persnasion bility 
arising ex accidenti, because, in point of fact, the generality of 
such poems have been dull; and partly from considerations of 
the great difficulty which an author has to encounter in attempt- 
ing to diffuse through a long work the interest which his readers 
have been accustomed to feel in the simple atid condensed narra- 
tives of the Bible; and of the danger which he incurs, if he 
should try to embellish his plot with new facts, of exposing more 
plainly the poverty of his own coinage, when set beside the pure 
current gold of the original history. 

These opinions however Mr. Cunningham has-not endeavoured 
to refute, nor indeed are they any obstacles to the favourable 
reception of his own poem, which would never have appeared 
to us peculiarly religious, and the spirit of which did not cer- 
tainly demand so copious an exposition and so laboured a de- 
fence, Its faults are, in our judgment, of a very different na- 
ture, and are to be looked for in the execution of the work, rather 
than in its design ; but of these we shall speak with greater per- 
spicuity, when we have laid before our readers a short analysis of 
its contents, 

The Abbot de Rancé was a man, who, like the warrior Bi- 
shops of Germany, disgraced his sacred profession by the vices 
of a profligate soldier. Endowed with great talents, and un- 
daunted-courage and energy, he was enthusiastically devoted to 
the chase, the slave of violent passions, and withal an open 
scoffer at the most sacred truths of Religion. In one of his 
hunting excursions in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, he and 
one single companion, having outstripped all the rest of the com- 
pany, and having alone been witnesses to the fail of the deer, 
are benighted in a wild and solitary region. A storm of thunder 
and lightning, which adds to the horror of the scene, only excites 
the impious blasphemies of De Rancé, who takes occasion, 
rather unnecessarily, to repeat his belief in chance, and his utter 
scorn of an all-ruling Providence. In the midst however of his 


vauntings, he and his friend are attacked by robbers, his friend 


falls ; and he himself, after a valiant resistance, is forced to fly, 
and escapes only by swimming across a rapid torrent, where the 
assailants forbear to follow him. He had nearly perished in his 
passage by a shot from one of the pursuing ruffians, but the ball 
fortunately struck him on his “ belt of steel,” and rebounded 
without doing him any injury. If he felt any grateful or tender 
emotions at this miraculous preservation, their influenge was but 
of short duration; and he directs his steps without any com- 
punction 
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punction to the Castle of Chaumont, to that tower which con- 
tained the fair object of his guilty love, who like him had broken 
her vows of chastity and celibacy, and to whom he was accus- 
tomed to pay his midnight visits, even whilst she was dwelling 
under her father’s roof. A secret staircase in the rock conducts 
him to Laura’s chamber; he enters, and is surprized that she is 
not there ; a lamp in a distant apartment attracts his notice ; he 
hastens towards it, and there finds his beloved, not as he fondly 
hoped in the full bloom of beauty, eagerly watching for his ar- 
rival, but a cold and corrupted corpse. ‘The shock is too power- 
ful even for the bold De Rancé ; anguish and remorse seize upon 
his mind, and he rushes from the spot in a state of frenzy. 

The aged father of Laura, to —- on her death bed she had 
revealed the secret of her shame, deeming his guilty daughter un- 
worthy of sleeping amongst her purer ancestors, and dreading to 
expose his disgrace to the light of day, causes her reinains to be 
conveyed by night down that spiral staircase which was so familiar 
to De Rancé, and to be interred in the gloomy cavern which 
concealed its base. ‘The sad ceremony begins ; and a holy friar, 
who had watched over the infancy of the fallen Laura, performs 
the obsequies with true devotion. But as her body is laid in the 
ground, and the last requiem pronounced over her, a man rushes 
wildly through the crowd, and in an agony of sorrow throws 
himself into the grave to die with her. ‘The aspect of this man, 
so worn with misery and remorse, so changed from the once 
pa De Rancé, unnerves the vengeance even of the father of 

ura; and he is left alone with the pious friar, whose charity 
induces him to attempt the recovery and salvation of the misera- 
ble wretch before him. ‘These labours of love are finally suc- 
cessful; De Rancé is conveyed to a peasant’s cottage, where the 
example of its happy and virtuous inhabitants, and the lessons of 
the good father, awaken in his mind a true repentance, and lead 
him to seek for peace m the truths of Religion. But the energies 
of his powerful mind can be contented with no middle course. 
His penitence must be as severe as his crimes were flagrant, and 
the reclaimed De Rancé ends his days as the strictest and most 
austere observer of the rigid laws of the Monastery of La 
Trappe. 

The story, as will be seen, is extremely simple ; and the dearth 
ef incidents gives eccasion to Mr. Cunningham to introduce a 
large portion of moral remark and declamation. This is always 
perilous ; for as nothing is so easy as to put serious reflections and 
pious sentiments into verse, the writer is glad to relieve himself 
from the difficult task of animated narrative and faithful descrip- 
tion, by indulging in the flowery field of declamation ; and he 
fills page after page, without remembering that the pleasure with 
which 
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which they are read, is nearly in an inverse proportion to the fae 
cility with which they are composed. It is painful to speak in’ 
this tone of censure, but the vast quantities of declamatory poetry 
which are daily poured upon the public call aloud for some strong 
measures of prevention § and we mast repeat, that however true 
it be, that pure sentiments and a high tone of morality are essen- 
tial parts of poetry, still they cannot be allowed of themselves to 
stand forth as its representatives. 

There is another point, in respect to which Mr. Cunningham 
has, we think, acted injudiciously. In Lord Byron's poems, 
whatever be their defects, there are unquestionably passages of 
that sort of power, which is peculiarly adapted to dazzle the 
generality of readers, Now, if Mr. Cunningham wished to 
counteract the poison, which he might think was conveyed in 
some of these passages, he might have reflected that the execu- 
tion of his task required considerable delicacy ; and that to betroy 
any symptoms of his design, to write verses, which the most care- 
less reader could not but recognize as forming a marked contrast, 
and challenging comparison with the doctrines and poetry of the 
noble author, must be extremely injudicious, unless he could be 
certain of his own superiority. We do not mean to attribute 
such a confidence to Mr. Cunningham, but we do not the less 
think that he would have acted wisely in omitting lines like the 
following, which are as evidently imitated from, as they are levell- 
ed against, the Giaour of Lord Byron. 


«© ’d rather be the wretch who scrawls 
Hlis idiot nonsense on the walls, 

His gallant bark of reason wreck’d, 

A poor quench’d ray of intellect ; , 
With Bc chin, and rayless eye, 

And mind of mete inanity ; 

Not quite a man, nor quite a brute,— 
Than I would basely prostitute 

My powers, to serve the cause of Vice, 

To build some jewelled edifice, , 

So fair, so foul—fram’d with such art 

To please the eye, and soil the heart; 

That he who has not power to shun,» - 
Comes, looks, and feels himself undone.” P. 7, 


But this is not all; we have said that from the author of the 

* Velvet Cushion,” and the “ World without Souls,” we had un- 
ticipated much eloquent and pathetic writmg. But Mr. Cun- 
ningham doesnot seem to move freely in the shackles ot meire ; 
and whether from this, or from some other cause, be retains 
but very little‘of his “ original’ brightness” in De Rancé ; he is 
_ declamatory rather than eloquent, strained rather than ing : 
T we 
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we see the splashing which an idle boy makes with his stick in e 
puddle, not the natural roar and impetuosity of the mountain ca. 
taract. ‘lhese we know are general charges, and must be sup- 
ported not by the selection of partial passages, but by the tone 
and tenor of the whole book: yet as some proof of what we as- 
sert, we will show the manner in which Mr. Cunningham de- 
scribes the shock which De Rancé sustained from finding his 
Laura in the arms of death. 


«« He comes—O mark his eye ball glare— 
Not Laura—Laura’s corpse is there— 
Disease has laid his withering hands 
On that fair form—the brittle bands 
That chained the soul gave way, 
It burst its tenement of clay ; 
How bright she was, let Memory dream, 
Death has put out thet morning beam. 

* 


** In coffined pomp behold her lie, 
Vacant that throne of ecstasy, 
Extinct, at once, its living 
As when the spity blaze expires 
Of snowy Heela’s ardent head, 
And o’er the smoky plains 
A stiller, deeper, night is shed, 
And double darkness reigns.” P. 49, 


He then adds, that what most overpowered De Rancé was 
his observing “‘ On her dark brow the darker shade of mental 
agony,” of remorse, and indignation against her seducer. 


«* It might be’ ; but the power 
Of fancy i that 
When Heaven, to avenge the foul abuse 
Por 
Is great, as ry train 
Were not the ’ of wee bath : 
As though not sketched in lifeless dies 
Her fleet atid uiry nullities. 

It might be Fancy;—be it so— 


Still, to the inwatd eye, 
More dread ‘such vulichty show 
Than broad reality. 
A single tear he did not we, 
He did not strike his throbbing breast ; 
You saw him clasp his bursting head, 
An idiot laugh the tet,” P. 52. 


We wish to know what pathos there is in these extracts! 
There is indeed an abundance of dashes, and oysaneeet : 
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but these are only “ the contortions of the Sibyl without her in- 
spiration,” For a further proof of the justice of our censure, we 
refer our readers to the scene ‘at Laura’s funeral, where De 
Rancé leaps into the grave, p. 68: and asa specimen of feeble 
though laboured declamation, we would direct their attention to 
the beginning of the first stanza of the third Canto, where the 
author ventures upon a picture of the love between a father and 
daughter, unmindful of the powerful pencils which have repre- 
sented this subject before him. 

There are many things also which prove Mr. Cunningham’s 
want of familiarity with the more mechanical part of poetry. 
In the selections already given, the reader will observe the fre- 
quent recurrence of imperfect lines, which interrupt. the har- 
mony of the verse, and over which he cannot but stumble in the 
midst of his career. Neither do we like such words and phrases 
as the following: ‘* man terrene ;” “ on that wan cheek where 
death might b/ur, but had not power to raze beauty’s ethereal 
character ;” “ figments of the brain,” and one or two others. 
There are also, besides the short and abrupt lines already no- 
ticed, several which are extremely harsh and unmelodious ; and 
such as the most unpractised ear ought, we think, to have instinc- 
tively avoided. 

We have performed the painful part of our duty m speaking 
thus freely of the poem before us. Gladly do we now turn to 
the task of bestowing praise, and of pointing out to the notice of 
the reader whatever we deem most excellent. For our own parts 
we do not envy the temper of those critics, who can delight te 
expose the errors and weaknesses alone of a respectable poet ; 
we shall proceed therefore to approve and commend with the 
same sincerity, and with much greater alacrity than we have 
hitherto censured. 

The two last Cantos are decidedly superior to the two first; 
which makes us the more inclined to believe, that many of the 
faults of the proceed from the author's inexperience in bis 
art, and might be remedied by practice and carefw attentign. 
We copy the following as a favourable specimey of the auther*s 


style of narrative : 


“ Now—give the march sepulchral way, 
Yon aged mourner mast not wait; 
He must not meet the light of day, 

He must not pass the pee J edi 
That i must never expand, 
Sarah tho Shamabn Oran ages ; 

By day, the crowd’s insulting ‘hand 
Weald pete spot of shame. 
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No—down the secret spiral stair 
‘they wind, ~and through the shadowy cave, 


: 
i And in its gloomy womb prepare 
. A suniess, melancholy grave.” P. 61. 

é 
The friar who performs the funeral solemnity is finely drawn : 
44 it may be seen at once that it is the production of ‘a mind well 
fi} versed in the duties and charities of the priestly office. 


“ The chaunt begins—that holy friar 
Had watched o’er Laura’s infant hour, 
. Had joved her as another sire, 
a Had named her ence “ his own swect flower.” 
How it had gladdened now his breast 
Could he have called that lost one blest— 
Could he have seen the glittering star 
Of Hope upon her grave arise, 
And pointed to the winged car 
On which she mounted to the skies. 
But though he low’d that flower of youth, 
Stil! more he loved celestial truth, 
And dared he not his prophet’s harp 
From Heaven’s high purposes to warp, 
And bid it say, that foul offence, 
Unwash’d by tear of penitence, 
Unwash’d by that atoning flood, 
The pure, the sacramental blood 
Of Him, the holy one—who dies 
‘he ‘lost world’s sinless sacrifice,— 
Could e’er be razed, by priestly art, 
By tears wrung from a father’s s heart, 
By blood of victims v vainly spilt 
From the dark register of guilt.” P. 65. 
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There is in this belief little of the “ priestly leaven,” which, as 
we are told, “ debased the creed” of this pious man: in fact it is 
perhaps more pure than characteristic. What follows is also 
very good: the friar labours to lift De Rancé from the grave. 
into which he had desperately thrown himself. 
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* ~ « And in that high and generous strain 
Seems all his youth to come again, 
His vein with boyish vigour warms, 
And nerves, long palsied, string his arms. 
‘Though now in life’s last, feeblest stage, 
Zeal seem’d to check the march of age, 
And lend the limb, the nerve, the eye, 
Some touch of immortality. 
© sight sublime—to see the mind 
Vainly by bars of clay confin’d, 
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Burst from its prison, and diffuse 

O’er its dark dungeon living hues, 
The half extinguish’d man revive, 
The body’s very lite outlive,— 

Then as the strings of life decay, 
Spread its light wings and soar away 
Midst visions of eternal day. 

Thus have I seen the struggling star 
Rise from the east on ebon car. 

Soon o’er her sable seat she throws 
Her glittering robe of virgin snows ; 
Transforms, by touches soft and bright, 
Her throne of clouds to throne of light, 
Pursues the bright moon to the west, 
And melts upon its silver breast.” P. 77. 


We like the hymn which De Rancé hears sung by one of the 
children in the peasunt’s cottage: we can only make room how- 
ever for the three last stanzas. 


* Oft when the world, with iron hands, 
Has bound me in its six days’ chain, 
This bursts them, like the strong man’s bands, 
And lets my spirit loose again. 


** Then dear to me the Sabbath morn, | 
The village bells, the shepherd’s voice; 

These oft have found this heart forlorn, 
And always bid that heart rejoice. 


* Go, man of pleasure, strike thy lyre, 

Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms: 
Our’s are the prophet’s car of fire, 

Which bears us to a father’s arms. P. 96. 


We admire the conclusion beyond any part of the work: the 
sentiments come home to the heart of the reader ; and lupart 
far greater pleasure than could arise from the composition of 
the most splendid poetry, It is an answer to an imaginary ob- 
jection, that the author would wish to recommend the super- 
stitious rigour of La ‘Trappe. We must at any rate extract the 
whole of this animated passage. 


“ To one sole altar points this hand, 
The altar of my native land. 

Church of my Sires! my love to thee 
Was nurtur’d with my infancy : 

And now maturer thoughts approve 
The object of that infant love. 

Linked to my soul with hooks of steel, 
Sy all I say, and do, and feel; 
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By records that. refresh my eye 
In the rich page of memory, 
By blessings at thine altar giv’n, 
By scenes which lift the soul to Heav’n, 
By monuments which proudly rise, 
The trophies of the good and wise, 
By graves for ever sad and dear, 
Still reeking with my constant tear, 
Where those in honour’d slumber lie, 
Whose deaths have taught me how to die; 
And shall I not, with all my powers, 
Watch round thy venerable towers? 
And can I bid the pilgrim flee 
To holier mother than to thee? 
And can | bid him turn his feet, 
From fields with flowers of mercy sweet, 
To gloomy wastes, and chilly cells, 
Where frowning Superstition dwells? 
Still—such is Truth’s resistless art 
To heal a lost and broken heart ; 
And such, though wrapp'd in deep disguise, 
Its sleepless, countless energies ; 
That though De Rancé’s erring eye 
Woved the dark shade of piety, 
Heard but the thunders of the law, 
Quench’d more than half his love in awe, 
Sweet Mercy mark’d that suppliant’s knee, 
Who bow’'d too low her smile to see, 
And heard his penitential prayer, 
And made him happy—even there.” P. 114. 


These, as well as some of the lines which we have quoted be- 
fore, certainly possess considerable merit ; and when we find it 
s'ated in the Preface, that the author trusts “ something will be 
excused to a very inexperienced poet, and to a person engaged in 
duties of too solemn a nature to allow of all the laborious exact. 
ness which this species of composition demands,” p. xxxii, it is im- 
possible not to feel strongly inclined towards an indulgent judg- 
ment. Yet we cannot tell Mr. Cunningham that he possesses 
bigh poetical powers, nor do we think that De Rancé will tend to 
the establishment of its author’s reputation as a poet. There 
is in it none of that brilliancy which overpowers the reader with 
sudden rapture ; none of that rich and finished beauty on which 
the mind can continually repose with a certain luxurious languor 
of delight. It contains indeed much animation, and a deep and 
pure tone of sentiment; but the animation is often damped by 
careless or feeble writing ; and the sentiments lose much of their 
effect by being so much expanded, and so incessantly me 7 
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We have that opinion of Mr. Cunningham’s good sense, that we 
believe he will feel no mdiguation at this free avowal of ow judg- 
ment: should we be mistaken, we will tell him, that in these 
days, when the manor of Parnassus is trespassed on by so many 
unlicensed and unqualified persons, it becomes highly needful 
for its keepers to pursue offenders with the utmost rigour of the 
law: and that any trespasser of character and respectability su- 
erior to the rest, must by no means, should such an one be 
towed be suffered to escape, lest his impunity should appear to 
sanction and encourage the whole tribe of inferior depredators. 
The abundant crop of versifiers which spring up im these times: 
with every revolving season, has been injurious, we think, in 
more ways than one, to the interests of true poetry. That name, 
once so sacred, is in danger of falling into disrepute, from the 
number of unworthy pretenders who lay claim to it; and its na. 
ture is becoming every day more liable to be mistaken and fore 
gotten, from the variety of compositions, all professing some 
share in it, yet possessing scarcely one single quality in common, 
Besides, the ambition of originality, which, under the impulse 
of genius, leads to pre-eminent excellence, is as sure, when 
guided by the opposite of genius, to produce some pre-eminent 
absurdity: and an experiment whicl, was always hazardous with- 
out the assistance of able conductors, is now, even under any 


circumstances, full of peril; when every road and path is already — 


occupied; and a new track is only to be found by defying every 
impediment of “ bog, cliff, dense, or rare.” And though some 
progress may even thus be made, for the temple of present fame 
stands on no gigantic elevation, and innumerable are the ap- 
proaches which lead to it, yet the paths by which he must 
climb, who aspires after the imperishable honours of true 
poetry, are few in number, and their course has been in a good 
measure already defined: like the pilgrim, the true poet must 
follow the road prescribed to him by the eternal principles of his 
art; and must not hope to arrive at the “ celestial city,” before 
he has listened to the voice of the “ interpreter,” been an 
inmate at the “ beautiful” bouse of piety and virtue. The vota- 
ries of the “ lady fashion,” if we may still pursue the allusion, 
found, when too late, that they had forfeited an ummeortal, for the 
sake of a temporal and a fading crown, 

We shall take this opportunity of adverting to one of the many 
erroneous opinions, which are entertained respecting the nature 
of poetry, and which has lately received support from the very 
ingenious author of the “ Paradise of Coquettes,” Ia his Pre- 
face to that work, the writer has made it a matter of complamt 
against hig contemporaries, that their were all solemu 
and serious, and that they had forsaken al such 
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ciful themes as the * Rape of a Lock,” a ® splendid Shilling,” 
or even the important question, “ whether Hamilton's Bawn 
should be turned into a Barrack or a Malthouse?” Reversing 
the doctrine of the learned Trebatius, he inveighs against the 
present undue preference for 


“ Horrentia pilis 
Agmina, seu fracta pereuntes cuspide Gallos,”— 


And wishes to call back again those delightful compositions, of 
which 


** Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.’’ 


That such doctrines should be maintained, even by men of 
talent, we cannot much wonder; since a long list of © dive ‘rting 
pieces’ figures im every edition of the “FE egant Extracts,” and 
since the phrase * light poetry” seems to be sanctioned by imme- 
mori! custom, But there is an old and most honourable epi+ 
thet of the poetical character, which, if they be founded im truth, 
ynust be considered henceforth as possessing no greater force or 
characteristic propriety, than the “ fortémque Gyan, fortemque 
Cloanthum,” of Virgil: for what can be more remote from every 
thing * sacred,” than the composition of satires and epigrams, of 
“ epilognes, sonnets, and lady-like rhyme } ” ” Either then poetry 
has no claim to that title of © sanctity,” or such things as have 
in them nothing solemn or serious have nothing to do with poe- 
trv; or the world has hitherto been so caréless as to leave the 
productions of the most opposite faculties of the mind arranged 
under one cominon denomination: and has been contented to 
see the noblest efforts of human intellect, left, if we may use the 
ee “4 the most accurate of philosophers, dvwwua xarad thy 
Siare 

The b ite asure — h we derive from the pertisal of the “ battle 
of the angels,” in “ Paradise Lost,” is so totally different from 
that excited in us by the famous description of the game of ombre 
i the “ Rape of the Lock,” that if one and the same definition 
can with propriety be applied to both these works, it can only 
be one so vegue und general, as shall give no idea of the nature 
of either. If poetry be the “ art of pleasing,” or the “ art of 
verse making,” then indeed it is a term applicable to them both: 
but in that case we must extend it a litde turther, and can under 
no just pretence exclude from the honours of Pa arnassus, either 
the wuthor of Jonathan Wild, or the compiler of “ As in pre~ 
senti.” Few however w ould be inclined, however much they 
may respect their old frend William Lily, to exalt his name to 
so great a dignity: vor has even Johnson ventured’ to rank Field- 
ing among the pceets of England, inspite of the indiscriminating 
prodigality with which: he has bestowed that title, Something 
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therefore is intended to be expressed by the word poetry ;” . 
not a formal and external difference, like that subsisting between 
metrical and prosaic language ; not a vague and undistinguishing 
property, like that of affording pleasure. It cannot then equally 
apply to things sacred and profane; to works which excite laugh 
ter, and to those which penetrate to the very depths of our nae 
ture, and awaken its mightiest and sublimest feelings. It cannot 
apply to both; and can we hesitate for au instant in deciding 
which ot the two we shall exclude? in determining whether the 
name of poet be most due to Milton or to Swift? We say 
therefore, that “ light composition,” so far as regards its levity, 
is totally distinct from poetry. 

We add, © so far as regards its levity,” because in a work 
whose chief characteristics are humour and guiety, there may be, 
and frequently are, found, some passages of a deeper tone, which 
may breathe the finest poetical spirit; and others which, with- 
out any solemnity of plirase, convey naturally and irresistibly to 
the mind « serious aud poetical image. The comedies of Shakes- 
peare, and several of Wordsworth s trifling pieces, are full of 
insiances of this truth; and the comparison of loyalty to a sun. 
dial in Hudibras, is a notabie exemplitication of it. But in all 
these cases, the poetry exists, not in the lightness of the subject, 
but in a sudden deviation from it. 

On the other hand, and this is a point, which, we think, is 
often misunderstood ; as in works which in the main are totally 
remote from poetry, many poetical passaces do nevertheless 
exist: so in the most famous poems, there must necessarily be 
large portions of metrical prose. ‘The connecting links o! the 
story, and much of the detail, must be of a very commou-place 
nature, and cannot be expected to excite any powerful emotions 
in the mind ; nor indeed would our imagination or feelings bear 
to be kept in constant exertion for any long continuance of time} 
if they did not find occasional pauses where they oe repose, 
they would grow weary and halt of themselves. ence it is 
difficult to read and enjoy poetry for any long time together ; 
and the pleasure which it communicates is oftentimes most 
acutely felt, by the recurrence of some favourite strain jn a mos 
ment of menial Icisure, when the imagination arises, “ like one 
out of sleep,” and pursues the most ethereal flights of the burd 
with something of a kindred activity and power. ‘The memory 
it often a good practical touchstone to distinguish real’ poerry, 
especially in those persons who enjoy habitually a sound critical 
taste, and the finest parts of a poem will fix themselves instinc 
tively on our remembrance, and will be treasured up as a fund 
of perpetual delight, while the mere dross of the narration is 


hurried over for the sake of the light which it throws upon the 
rest 
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sest of the work, and having performed its part, is soon for- 
gotten. ; 

We have now run into a long digression, and engaged our- 
selves im a subject which is almost inexhaustible ; we turn, how- 
ever, into a path which will soon bring us back again to Mr. 
Cunningham, whom we have indeed too long neglected. If 
poetry must, as we maintain, be deep and serious, it must also 
be rich and pregnant with life and activity. It must hint and 
suggest truth, rather than expound it; and must lead us to it by 
a winding and flowery path, not by a beaten and obvious road. 
It must imitate that playful and enchanting perverseness, which 
« use ad salices, et se cupit ante vidert.” Tt speaks not to the 

uggish and the dull, it does not soothe to slumber, but stimu- 
late to active enjoyment—an cnjoyment of the highest and purest 
gature, the draught at the fountain head of beauty. For to the 
contemplation of sometbing fair and excellent all poetry must 
ultimately lead: it is a disease to dwell upon deformity, alone, 
and for its own sake. And therefore poetry cannot exist with- 
out something of Religion either in the writer or the reader; 
some consciousness, that in the universe, that which is over all, 
js good. With this feeling in the mind, scenes of horror and of 
grief lead indirectly to their oppusites ; in the darkest abodes of 
misery and guilt, in the very regions where the evil priiciple 
hears rule, a gleam of light bursts upon us, and we remember by 
what hand that evil power is inseparably associated with woe. 
But take away this belief, give the empire of the world to 
chance, or let Ahriman or Lok, Eblis or Satan, be the supreme 
sovereign, and scenes of beauty or of horror would be alike de- 
testable, the one mocking us with ideal happiness, the other im- 
pressing op us more strongly that consciousness of wretchedness, 
which was already too heavy to bear. Rightly therefore has Mr. 
Cunningham endeavoured to enforce the ultimate prevalence of 

oad, to shew how comfort may be drawn out of misery, and that 
which is sublime from that which is most horrible and gloomy. 
This is the good old way of poetry, whose earliest strains were 
hymws of praise and thanksgiving, whose first descriptions were 
of the “ mighty works of the Lord,” to show that they were all 
aod. This is the path in which the noblest of created minds 
“_s trod, delighting to imbibe, and impart to their fellows, the 
rays of celestial glory. ‘This it is which invests poetry with a 
sacred chasacter, and which gives to it the highest rank amongst 
the efforts of the human mind : for, whilst it belongs to science 
and to history to describe and investigate the properties of a 
fallen and corruptible world ; it is for prety to communicate, as 
it were, between earth and heaven; to tell us what better and 

nobler beings are, and what we hereafter may be, 4 
RT. 
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Art. IV. Cours de Literature Dramatique. Par A. W. 
Schlegel. 


POETRY and the fine arts, say the German critics, of 
whose doctrines we conceive no better exposition could be se- 
lected than this work of Schlegel, may be divided into classic 
and romantic. Each in its own way admirable, having in com- 
mon the object of working on the mind by a representation of 
what is beautiful and grand, differing in the manner of producing 
its impression. Each having its principles founded in the uni- 
versal nature of man, and addressed to desires, sympathies, and 
affections, which exist equally within the Pagan and Christian, 
the Icelander, and the African, but modified according to the 
various contingencies of climate, of manners, and religion. Thus 
in certain respects, the emotions excited ia an Athenian at the 
representation of C&dipus were similar to what we are accus- 
tomed to at thut of Macbeth ; but we doubt not there were to 
him sources of delight and admiration, which to us are entirely 
sealed, or feebly felt: while much, which harrows and excites 
us, to him, could we revive him with all his habits of mind, would 
be dull and vapid. In the same manner could we place a ci- 
tizen of ancient Corinth or Ephesus in York Minster; doubtless 
the deep religious gloom would be oppressive’ aud displ i 
while to us the simple and stately harmony of a Grecian shed 
wants that mysterious solemnity and awe, which our long reced- 
ing Gothic aisles breath around. The parallel, according to 
our author, holds good also in gur music, and dared we hint a 
contradiction to him on the subject of sculpture, perhaps the 
same analogy might be applied to the Apollo apd ta the Moses 
of Michael Angelo, The causes of thjs striking contrast are 
beautifully, though a litule indistinctly sketched. We quote the 
Freoch Translation, because in the preface we are i 

that the author consents to be judged by it. 

“ La culture morale des Grecs, étoit Pédueation de la nature 
perfection¢e ; issus d'une race noble et belle, doués d’organes sen- 
sibles, et d’une ame seriene, ils vivoient sous un ciel doux ¢¢ pur 
dans toute Iq plenitude d’une existence florissante; et, favorisés 
par les plus heureux circonstances, ils accomplisspient ce quijl 
est donné a l’homme, renferme dans les barnes de la vie, d’accom- 

ir ici has. L’ensemble de leurs arts, et de Jeur © 

e sentiment de l’accord harmonieux de leur diverse 
ont imaging la putligee du bonheur.” 7 

* Their religion, which deified the operations and exterior forms 

* « There is an admirable in the 4th caato of Mr, Words- 
worth’s Excursion on this subject,” - 
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of nature, instead of darkening their minds, like other Pagan- 
ism, with dreadful images, and hardenmg them with savage 
rites, assumed a mild, a calm, and a majestic character. Su- 
perstition, in general the foe of geviius, heré avowed its free de- 
velopement, it encouraged those arts which adorned its altars, 
and her iduls became models of ideal beauty. 

But after all, their mtellectual caltivation was but a refined 
and entiobled sensuality ; higher things were indeed mveiled to 
the meditations of their philosophers, and the ardent visions of 
their poets.—* L’homme ne peut jamais se detourner en entier de 
lenfini, et des souvenirs fugitifs de sa celeste patrie viennent par 
moment fui rappeler ce qu'il a perdu; mais il sagit ici de la 
tendence generale des esprits.” 

The peculiar features of the romantic taste are to be traced, 
in the first instance, to the influence of Christianity, in the ge- 
cond, to the stern and hardy character of the northern barba- 
rians, who conquered and regenerated Europe. The prospects 
of the Greek were limited to the narrow circle of this earth. 
His tiotions of another life were vague and fanciful, the enjoy 
tuents of the blessed islands these of earthly sense, flowers, 
and music, a sky of unclouded azure ; their Elysium was but an 
earth idealized toa purer and more tranquil scene of deiight, 
the sense refined to a keener consciousness of pleasure, and the 
volupttousness of a nature nore serene and passionless.” To 
the Christian it is precisely the inverse ; infinity is ever before 
his eyes. He knows the earth which he inhabits a passing vision, 
his meditations are of his own mysterious state; fallen from 
grace, a height which he hopes to recover only by the unseen 
spirit of God: they are of the grave, with its eternity beyond, 
of doubt, of danger, of despair, or of glory, of security, and 
everlasting triumph. Hence, and from the sternness of their 
northern origin, there is a moral sublimity, a deep and solemh 
influence over the heart within, and a melancholy majesty im the 
romantic arts and poetry. The Greek serenely imagined and 
calmly embodied an ideal assemblage of all that was admirable 
in human form and human mind ; the effect of his work was a 
whole of the most symmetrical and harmonious proportion. The 
romantic poet, habituated to the contemplation of what is infi- 
nite and eternal, is ever grasping at the vast and uncircumscribed ; 
scorns all limits but the limits of his own powers, sacrifices 
symmetry to sublimity, arrangement to forcible and profound 
impression, the unity of the whole m the “ minds eye,” toa 
slow and solemn succession of majestic parts. As a proof of 
this we = to the different sensations produced on a mind 
naturally alive to the enjoyment of poetry, by Homer and Virgil 
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on one hand, and Dante and Milton on the other. It is ime 
portant to subjom the following observation ; 


“ De meme, que la tragedie a souvent ete chez les Grees, én- 
ergique et terrible, malgré aspect serein sous lequel ils envisa- 
goient la vie, ainsi la poesie romantique, telle que nous venons de 
la depeindre, peut parcourir tous les tons, depuis ceux de la tris. 
tesse jusqu’ a ceux de Ja joie; mais on trouve toujours en elle 
quelque chose d’ indefinissible qui denote son origine ; le sentiment 
y est plus intime, |’ imagination moins sensuelle, la pensée plus 
contemplative. 


We postpone our general remarks on the influence of dra- 
matic representation, and pass rapidly to the Grecian stage ; 
and here also we must deny ourselves and our readers the plea- 
sure of raising before them the beautiful aud stately Athenian 
theatre, which M. Schlegel has rebuilt from the indistinct and 
scattered authorities of the ancient writers, We should be sorr 
if any of the foundations of this airy edifice were found to fail. 
Suflice it to remark that the Greeks seem to have had infinitely 
more skill in their machinery and decorations, to speak techuically, 
than is generally supposed, while their performances, being jn 
open day, set them above our secmiugly trifling, yet unconquere 
able difficulties in the distmbution of the lights. But surely 
with regard to the mask, his infatuate fondness: for antiquity, 
transports him beyond the bounds of reason ; eveu Athenian art 
could not supply the concealment of the “ human face divine,” 
and we unhappily read the condemnation of his theory in one 
of his dwn uotes. “ Enfin ils sont si parfaitement, faits, qu'ils 
imitent la vie au mouvement pres.” It is that very motion, that 
working of the countenance, that arching of the brow, that qui- 
vering of the lip, that is wanting ; the elegant monotony of the 
finest wrought mask of antiquity would be a sorry substitute for 
the speaking features of Kean or Mrs. Siddons. We owe in re- 
turn our unqualified gratitude for the death-blow inflicted on 
that monstrous and fatal comparison of the Italian opera to the 
Grecian tragedy. 

The genius of the Grecian drama was purely ideal, not that 
the beings it presented were above error and passion, but their 
virtues aud their vices, their crimes and their exploits were those 
of a nature superior to the common race of man. ‘The real 
and ideal were blended, or to drop scholastjc terms, a supers 
natural grandeur was allied to the tuth of nature. 

The moral liberty of man and a mysterious notion of destin 
are the prevailing ideas that destiny, which, according to their 
belief, inhabited an inaccessible Sphere, and to whose resistless 
edicts the very gods were subject, Ow these principles the dif- 
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ficult question 1s solved, concerning the source of that pleasure 
so apparently alicn to our nature, which arises from the terror 
and dismay excited by tragic representations. This pleasure 
springs not from the contrast of those terrible sights with the 
conscious calm and quiet of our own bosoms, if it did, the tra- 
gic emotion must affect us slightly and tamely. When our 
sympathies are strongly excited that calm cannot exist. It is 
not the moral effect produced by the 8 wt of poetical justice 
in its distributions of rewards and punishments, working on our 
own consciences ; were it so, the emotion would be neither ele. 
vating nor pleasureable, but humiliating and contrite. It is a 
still stronger objection, that in many of the noblest Greek tra- 
gedies this equitable distribution does not take place. Is it then 
the purification of our passions by terror and pity? But the 
meaning of this sentence of Aristotle has never been accurately 
defined, and even did this moral cure take place within us, the 
singular union of pleasure and pain remains to be accounted for. 
Is it the necessity of violent avitation to break the monotonous 
insipidity of our daily life? In that necessity originated the san- 
guinary combats of the arena, but gentler dispositions need not 
‘such excessive and overpowering imitation, No—its sources 
are nobler. It is the admiration of human power and courage, 
which raises in us a proud sentiment of our nature’s dignity, or it 
‘is the hope of tracing through the apparent irregularity of hu- 
man events, a higher order of things, which may perhaps reveal 
atself, Such are the arguments of M. Schlegel, but we sus- 
pect that some of the causes which he rejects have a greater in- 
fluence than he is willing to allow; indeed some of his objec- 
tions appear unusually feeble, and we may observe en passant, 
that even conceding their ineffectiveness on the mind of an 
Athenian, we shall nevertheless claim some of them as no un- 
important fountaim of the tragic feeling, as it affects as, when 
we arrive at that part of our subject. But we clearly compre- 
‘hend and strongly feel the sources of delight, ‘to which our 
aifthor alludes, in the innocent G@dipus, persecuted by, yet en- 
during this unrelenting and inevitable destiny, in‘ Orestes, haunted 
By the avenging furies for a crime which the oracle had com- 
manded, above all in Laocoon, whose attempt to arest the fatal 
fall ofhis native ‘Troy was so severely and fearfully panished. All 
jn that master-piege of sculpture is untameable human constancy, 
and overpowering destiny. The consciousness of that viewless 
and unconquerable enemy has drenched his unsubdued mind 
with a desperate quiet, a kind of stately torpor, which is not 
alive even to his children’s sufferings, while the body still 
writhes and struggles with the agony, and holds up to heaven 
the coil of the serpent det with a-grasp of anger; but of silertt 
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reproach to that power that so cruelly visits an act of ipa 


triotism. 


“ Tragedy sprung, armed at all points, from the forehead of 
Aschylus, as Pallas — that of Jove. my ; a” sn eeneny 
were entirely invented or greatl improved by him. He-‘develo 
the dislogué, and assigned its Leeper ofies te the chorus. itis 
plots are simple yet eminently striking; his style rude and bold 
even to obscurity, careless of the artifical niceties and refinements 
of language, he sometimes omits connecting purticles, loads a single 
substantive with a mass of epithets, yet never without adding 
energy to the main idea,-end delights in a hardihood of metaphor 
which allies images most incongruous, yet rarely without elevating 
the effect and crowding the imagination, so as to confuse and over- 
power it into a sort of enforced and undistinguishing admiration,” 


The ideal of Aischylus was a colossus. Destiny in his poems 
wheeled her dark and majestic flight nearer to our earth, while 
his human beings or existences of a superior nature, which he 
delighted to paint, advanced their gigantic fronts to Heaven. 
The cotiflict therefore was more immediate and terrible. We 
know nothing in tragedy more powerful than the Agamemnon. 
The hero of poetical fame, the king of men, the conqueror of 
Troy slain by a woman and a cowardly adulterer, before the 
celebration of the festival for his victory. The opening is won- 
derfully picturesque, and at once fixes the attention on the hero, 
for a hero must he be, to atmounce whose conquests the whole 
coast of Greece is expected to burst out into a blaze of beacons. 
The sentinel who is watehing them, in every word wifolds the 
plet. Those criucs who reproach Atschylus as imartifical have 
surely paid little attention to the progress of this play, as well 
by the way as the strong supporters of the triple unity, for here 
the unity of time is as palpably violated as by Sha 
himself. What is more artfal, yet at the same tune more 
veiled art, than tke choice song which introduces the war of 
Troy, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia? aud how exquisitely, 
though slightly, is her soft retiring modesty sketched? Then 
enters the herald Talthybius, with the recital of the taking of 
Troy, and the shi which ensued, u mournful presage of 
future ealamity. attention gasps for » Hear 
rivés in his car, with Cassandra, shows by his refusal of the 
vine honours NB wife, Ln corer nage not 
toxicated by success, enters unsuspectingly the fatal palace 
We gra on the stage, labouring with the god; the 
destiny which overhangs herself and Agamemnon is visible valy 
to her eyes, cursed with perception of the future. Her speech 
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which at first is a mere painful invocation of Apollo, becomes 
more and more distinct, ull the spirit of prophecy bursts forth. 


“ Dwelling accursed of God, 
Dark scene of murder and foul suicide, 
The lord lies slaughtered in that drear abode, 
And the wet floor with bloody dew is dyed. 
2 a7 o ” * * * ma 
Away ! away !—fromy his fell mate 
Lead the lordly bull away, 
Entangled in his fraudful vest 
Lo! now they strike the black-horn’d beast— 
And in the bath the mangled corpse they lay.—” 


What a sublime way of making known to an audience a deed 
too horrid to place before them. The catastrophe is worthy the 
piece ; Clytemuestra appears, and boldly justifies her impious act, 
and on this subject let us add an observation of M. Schlegel’s, 
for the instruction of our tragedians. “ Si le poete est cou- 
damné a yous peindre des acuons atroces, il ne faut en aucune 
maniere, quil cherche a les pallier, ou a en adoucir Phouneur. 
Qu’y a-t-il de plus révoltant, qui montre une corruption plus pro- 
fonde, que d’ admettre les crimes odieux au sein de la plus lache 
foiblesse.” "Thus Clytemnestra is represented great in her sins, 
and thus bursis out the dreadiul fate of this royal race of crime 
and misfortune. ‘The poet, in the second part of bis ‘Trilogy, 
which these three plays undoubtedly form, represents the same 
calamitous desuny urging Orestes to matricide, m the third de- 
livers him to the Kumenides. In the opening of this last play 
the unportance of Orestes is admirably raised. ‘The ghost of 
his murdered mother is permitted to revisit the open day, -to re- 
proach his terrible tormentors with their slumber, and no less a 
deity than Apoilo descends as his defender. The Kumenides 
awake, and their nature, tremendous in sleep, becomes tenfold 
more so in the wild mixture of anger and ferocious joy which 
characterize their language. A French critic would, no doubt, 
consider the dispute between Apollo and these formidable beings 
as a most flagrant violation of beenseance: to us, whose nerves of 
taste, if we may so speak, are less sensitive and shrinking, it As 


-energetic and dreadiul. We may observe that the scene shifts 


from Delphi to Athens, so much for the unity of place. The 
close is calm, solemn, and majestic, the Areopagus absolve the 
victim, the mdignant furies aie coneiliated, for such is the will 
f destiny, by the cession of an asylam near Athens. It is the 
attribute of high minds, that their latteries enoble and aggran- 
dize what, from our pigmy authors of modern days, sounds: to 
our English ears like a paltry claptrap, from Aeschylus to Athens 
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is the tribute of an independent spirit to his country’s glory. 
We pass to the Prometheus, the most daring, perhaps the most 
sublime, production of antiquity, which is nearer allied to our 
northern darkness and solemnity, and to which Milton owes 
more than to any other foreign source, not of modes of expres 
sion and forms of language, but of mysterious and awful ma- 
jesty. What, however, was the purport of the poet in this 
drama, where unconquerable disobedience to the gods is set in 
so exalted a point of view, and where the crime, which calls 
forth all the vengeance of tleaven, is a benefaction to the human 
race? We profess not to admire the allegorizing the pictures 
of poetry, but in this dearth of solution, which even baffles M, 
_ Schlegel, let us attempt a flight into the regions of mystificae 
tion. Ls Prometheus an emblem of the human mind, which has 
stolen light from Heaven (that is wisdom) by which it has learnt 
to examine and detect the falsehood of Jove and “ all his fabled 
host?” But the cause of Jove is supported by the failure of his 
faculties, and strength, and force, the types of those viewless 
powers which arrest his career, enchain hin on a desolate spot 
above the earth, whose grosser pleasures he is now debarred the 
enjoyment of, yet unable to attain the height to which he as- 
pires. Still he struggles against the bondage, but the destiny of 
Jove preponderates, and he is cast into perfect darkness, that is 
a state of utter doubt and uncertainty ; but his constancy is sup- 
ported by a consciousness of his immortality, and a sort of in- 
nate prescience that the despotism of false deities will one day 
have an end. Such is our dream, whether from the gate of 
ivory or horn, let our readers judge. Dare we attempt to give 
an idea of the strongly figurative language in which the fable 
is clothed, by a literal version, It is the final defiance of 
Prometheus. | 


« Aye! let him on my innocent head 
His curling rings of lightning shed. 
The sky let thunder and the wild winds shake, 
Earth in its deep foundations quake— 
The sea in restless whirl be driven ’ 
To mad confusion with the stars of heavea— 
And Jet him hurl amid the storm, 
To hell my miserable form. 
Plunged in the whirlpool of necessity, 
Yet never, never can he bid me die.” 


We cheerfully subscribe to the truism with which M, Schle. 
gel prefaced his work, howbeit therein differing from our cotem- 
poraries, namely, that the chief requisite of a critic is a strong 
sensibility of what is beautiful, rather than a keen perception of 
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what is defective. Never was a claim to this title more clearly 
made on these grounds, than by M. Schlegel in his account of 
Sophocles, and we flatter ourselves, that we too are not unworthy 
of the same honourable appellation. 


** Il sembloit que la Providence eu voulu, par l’exemple d’un 
seul homme, montrer a la race humaine toute entiere, combien sa 
vocation terrestre étoit susceptible de dignité et de bonheur. 
Elle orna Sophocle de tous les dons celestes, et y ajouta encore 
toutes les benedictions de la vie.” " 


An Athenian, of a noble family, beautiful in person and 
mind, the happy promise of youth, the most perfect fruits of 
mauhood, the lofty enjoymeuts of genius, serenity of soul, the 
love and honour of his countrymen, a brilliant renown among 
strangers, the constant protection of heaven distinguish the life 
of this wise and holy poet. His ideal was the perfection of our 
nature, he conceived and embodied it. Less bold than Aéschy- 
lus, he preserves a solemn reverence for the gods, the Furies 
whom the former openly introduced, our poet in his C&dipus at 
Colon alludes to with a mysterious awe, and inculcates their 
viewless presence by their dark appellations, We cannot but. 
quote an observation on some improbabilities, which are detected 
ut the celebrated Oedipus. 


Mais ce n’etoit pas a une raison prosaique et calculatrice que 
les anciens soumettoient le desscin d’un ouvrage de l'art, et une 
invraisemblance que l’analyse seule decouvroit, et qu'elle decou- 
vroit, avant |’action representée plutot que dans la piece meme, ne 
leur paroissoit pas meriter ce nom,” 


We hasten to our favourite Antigone, and feel no slight plea- 
sure, and indeed some little pride to find our own preconceived 
notions of excellence coincide with those of M. Schlegel. In 
Theseus (in the Gdipus at Colona) Sophocles had given us his 
ideal of a hero, a being surpassing the pagan divinities of 
grosser conceptions, the benefactor of his country, whose hap- 
piness he beholds with a stern and serene enjoyment, terrible to 
his enemies, pious to the gods. In Antigone we have his ideal 
of woman. Fervent in her natural affections, patient and cou- 
rageous in their cause, too modest to betray her love for 
Hamon, too soft not to feel it, it is not till the hour of death, 
that the mildness of her veture breaks out in fonddamentations 
for the loss of earth and earth’s delights, 


“¢ Dear sisters of my heart and home, 
Come to behold me, weeping come— 
Set forth on her sad journey see 
Your poor forlorn Antigone. 


Watching 
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Watching with fond and lingering gaze, 

Her last, last sun’s expiring rays, 

Never to see it, never more 

For down to Acheron’s dread shore, 

A living victim am I led, 

All unenjoyed my bridal bed, 

Nor e’er hath song of bridal glee | 

Breathed out for sad Antigone, 

But death, cold death, her wedded lord shall be.’? 


How different in effect, yet similar in circumstance, and how 
equally admirable are the dying words of “ow The calm me- 
lancholy of a stern spirit, bent and fixed on leaving the world, of 

which he was the honour and is become the laughing-stock. 
~ All is slow, solemn, tranquil. From a mind so stern and uns 
alterable the simple mention of his mother, aud the anticipation 
of her “ shrilling shriek” through the whole city would alone 
immortalize Sophocles, 

We were proceeding to arraign our author most vehemently 
for his sentence against Euripides, but on weighing his argue 
ments we suspect there is more truth in them than our preju- 
dices were willing to allow. In Euripides, he asserts, the decay 
of tragedy is manifest, the sublime notion of the over-ruling 
destiny is enfeebled or lost, the characters are less ideal, the 
chorus forgets its office of the severe and powerful moralist. 
We are forced fairly to concede that the men in Euripides ge- 
nerally want that loftiness, which they shew in the tragedies of 
his predecessors, some indeed are heedlessly vicious, as Menelaus 
in the Orestes. The gods are introduced in prologues and de- 
nouements, till they become divested of their dignity, and prove 
most forcibly the truth of the vulgar proverb, “ familiarity breeds 
coutempt.” His choice songs are full of fine poetry, but fre- 
quently that poetry is alien to the subject, neither aiding the de- 
velopement, nor commenting on the moral progress of the fable. 
It appears to us the fact, that there are certain qualities of our 
nature in themselves so exquisite as to bafile the refinement of 
the imagination. No idea of them can be conceived more than 
adequate to the reality. The heightening colours of poetry adorn 
them not, simple and naked they come home to the heart, and 
hold intercourse with our most pure and delicious feelings. In 
painting these Euripides excels, and the excellence is not in- 
compatible with his other failings. The devotion of Alcestis 
is somewhat beyond unidealized truth, but her petty cares, ber 
recollections, her allusion to her nuptial bed are nature itself. 
It is the same with the modest and affectionate Polyxena, the 
motherly tenderness of Megara, above all with the delicate, the 
timid, the fond Iphigenia. Nothing’can be more simple or more? 
true that the Antigone in the Phoenissx, fearful at first to ac- 
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company her mother to the field of battle, because her bashfol- 
ness shrinks from being the gaze of the whole army, but when 


the death of her favourite Polynices is announced, she casts off 
her veal and ern $s, 


* My streaming locks T scatter wide, 
The saffron mantle of my pride, 
Floating to the winds, I ‘lead 

The frantic pageant of the dead.” 


Tt is certainly extraordmary that a poet, capable of delineat- 
lng such females could be a woman-hater, though certainly many 
of his sententious dogmas tend to support the tradition, and 
Mevea and Phadra are no very amiable types of the sex, It is 
the other chief excellence of Euripides, his power of present. 
ing a mind distracted and wandermg with passion ; the dark and 
wounded spirit of Medea, lightened by a transient gleam of 
motherly af ction, only to settle into a deeper and fiercer gloom, 
and Phawdra haunted with a hopele ss passion, which she searcely 
dares reveal to herself. In spite, however, of these wonderful 
beauties, we fear that we must confess huripides to be rather 
admirable in passages than in any entire Composition; provided 
he excited a strong emotion, he was careless in what manner, 
hence his inequality and falling off from the harmonious perfec- 
tion of his predecessors. We must mention another fault, which 
our author has but incidentally hinted, though perhaps we may 
draw ou our beads all the erudite collectors of yrwmas; it is the 
eternal moral sentences, which are appended to almost every 
speech, ihe the moral to Assop’s Fables, und which appear to 
us not merely flat and tame, but from a person under the mflu- 
ence of strong passion totally unnatural, One of these truisms 
is the lame and impotent conclusion of that exquisite speech in 
the Iphigenia, begumning & wiv tv Opgews.—In his estimate of 
the several plays we generally agree with our author, especially 
with regard to the simplicity and religious quiet in the opening 
of the lon. Has he sufficiently felt the contrast of paimful mirth 
in the light songs of Cassandra with the settled and hopeless 
misery ot Heceuba in the Troades? It will no doubt delight 
our lovers of melo-drama to hear M. Schlegel’s opimion, that 
this play ended hke the Miller and his Men, with the stage 
being wrapt in a blaze of fire. We think higher of the Iphi- 
genia in ‘Tauris than our author, in spite of her murtherous office 
we have yet sympathy with the priestess, her tender recollections 
of her country, and her wild joy at the discovery of her brother, 
are passages of delightful pathos. We thank him for his notion 
of the picturesque Bacchantes with their floating hair and dra- 
pery, and their glittering cymbals, and no doubt shall read that 
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terrible play with greater pleasure in future; as a whole, it is 
certainly one of the most perfect plays in Euripides. Our 
readers are aware, by this time, that the opinions of M. Scble. 
gel are in no slight degree singular and original. What will they 
think, when they hear his assertion, that genuine poetical co- 
medy exists solely in Aristophanes, aud that in the hands of 
Menander, aud the later writers, it was a secondary modifica. 
tion, more nearly allied to prose and matter of fact. Gaiety he 
considers the essence of comedy, and as seriousness, which is 
the essence of tragedy, consists in the concentration of the whole 
mind and all its faculties on a certam end, it is absolutely ve- 
quisite to gaiety that it have no fixed end. “ C'est abandon, 
c'est Tessor imprevu de la pensee, et non de certaines formes 
de discours qui caracterisent PFenjowemeut.” Modern comedy 
is gay in its progress, but serious in its close, thatis with a 
settled object to accomplish. With the ancients it was a general 
pleasantry or series of pleasantries, which amused and passed 
off, it was truly democratic poetry, from its openmyg to its 
close all was anarchy, Now if this was really the case, the 
ancient comedy, “ en nous montrant les hommes comme ridi- 
cules et le sort comme capricieux, nous invite a cette giieté vive 
ct legere, qui se joue au dessus de tout,” if it delighted to dis- 
play, © lasservissement de la nature morale ala nature materielle,” 
from which M. Schlegel derives the ogZogos waxus x axdig det 
vov, We must thiuk our change much for the better, as perhaps 
Voltaive’s Candide would be a specimen of ancient comedy 
without its persouality or its poetry; and we confess, that in 
spite of the amusement of some passages, the Birds, M, 
Schlegel’s favourite piece, and which either has no particular ob- 
ject, or if it has, we ave ignorant of it, for that especial reason, 
is least to our taste; while those, the scope of which 1s mae 
nifest, for even M. Schlegel allows, that however disguised and 
distant, there always is an object, the Kuights, the opening of 
the Peace, and the Clouds, are mifiuitely more pleasing. But in 
rejecting the opprobrious utle of an obscene farce-writer, with 
which ignorance has branded Aristophanes, we strongly agree, 
his light and airy poetry, the pure felicity of his language, his 
rich variety of versification, his poignant satire, his grouping of 
ludicrous images, make us blind even to his glaring faults, and it 
is one of the few books from which we gain any knowledge of 
Athenian manners. We avoid entering into the merits of the se- 
veral plays, M. Schlegel’s dislike of the Wasps is somewhat di- 
verting, it has in fact the terrible fault of bemg im the way of 
his system, as any one may see, who will read it, divested, ins 
deed of its diverting Chorus, in the Plaideurs of Racine. 
1 Certain 
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Certain it is, and is well accounted for, that comedy, after 
Aristophanes, lost its poetry, not indeed entirely, for the imagi- 
nation must be employed in the formation of a plot, and inven- 
tion of characters, but the prosaic element became predomi- 
nant. Its language, its personages were those of common.life. 
Its prevailing fault, if we may judge it from its imitator, Terence, 
must have been want of variety) Sameness of situation, same- 
ness of incident, sameness of characters; while its yreat excel. 
lence was an elegant and natural paimting of the lighter aud 
calmer emotions of the human mind, nothing was strong, no- 
thing forced, all was ease, grace, harmony, and truth. Such 
must have been the writings of Menander, admirable, 1f we judge 
from the fragments of bis works remaming to us, more admuira- 
ble, if we consider that bait his merit was considered by the 


Romans an adequate portion for so delchtful a writer as Terence. 
Plautus followed a broa 


ider and more jaretcal model, we learn 
from Horace that of the Dorian Epicharmus. But the Romans 
were decidedly not a theatrical people. Their Mimes were 
their only natural growth, their Atellane came from Etruria, in 
them M. Schlege! fancies he traces our old acquaintance harle- 
quin, and the zany, or clown. ‘Their comedy, as we have seen, 
was Grecian, of their tragedy we have but the frigid, unimpas- 
sioned sentences and epigrammatic masses of heavy versitica- 
tion, which pass under the name of Seneca. The Latin lan- 
guage, In truth, was an idiom in which poetry never expressed 
itself with the freedom and flow of the Greek, and the conque- 
rors of the world, in the hardness of their nature, required the 
stronger emotions of the circus, the wild-beasts, and the gla- 
diators. 

Entirely destroyed by the introduction of Christianity and the 
wrupuion of the barbarians, the drama revived in the grotesque 
shape of moralities and mysteries, but shewed stronger symptoms 
of retuming life with the other arts in modern Italy. But there, 
gn spite of the master hand of Tasso, in whose Torrismondo, 
unnoticed by M. Schlegel, are some fine passages, it was heavy 
and cold, ull the appearance of Maffei's Merope, and even in 
this perhaps the scholar predominates over the poet. It thea 
feil into the hands of Metastasio; mawkish gallantry and ever- 
lasting madrigal replaced its lofty moral dignity, its stern and 
manly march, its full and majestic voice dwindled away to the 
strut of an opera hero, and the energy of a bravura air. We do 
not deny that there are speeches in Metastasio with considerable 
force and emphatic conciseness, particularly in Themistocles, 


that he is sometimes really pathetic in his situations, but the ge- 
peral effect is feeble and efleminate, 
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** It capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute’’ 


His atrocious characters are wicked and repentant, merely 
because the plot requires it, his heroes are always in the greatest 
possible danger simply to exercise the poet’s art in extricating 
them. In short a magnaminous king, always offended and al- 
ways forgiving, one damsel very delicate and disconsolate, a 
second very jealous and decently riotous, 4 very villainous villain 
with a due distribution of poignards and poison are the main 
ingredients of Metastasio’s operas. ‘The poetry is of the drawing- 
room species, pure and clear, but glittering without strength or 
solidity, with much common place moralizing, and a great pos 
verty of illustration, We had once some thought of counting 
how many of the airs turn on the hackneyed image of the ship 
braving the winds and waves on the stormy ocean of humoen 
life, with its appendage of the “ star lighting the shattered bark 
to its haven.” 

The stern mind of Alfieri was so disgusted with the gewgaw 
ornaments of tragedy, that he stripped her bare. ‘The contrast 
between the life and writings of this singular man is the most 
extraordinary in literary history. Humself fiery and voluptuous, 
his dramas are cold and unimpassioned. “ He aspired,” says 
M. Schlegel, “ to be the Cato of the theatre, but forgot that 
a tragic poet may be a stoic, but that tragedy, whose province 
it is to move and affect, is of a totally opposite philosophy.” 
Hence he succeeded best in bis Romans, whose cold and se- 
vere uniformity of loftiness, he supports with great dignity, 
With this exception, the beings with which he peopled the stage 
were neither Greeks nor [talians, a sort of abstract beings suited 
to every climate and country, aud to none. ‘This monotony exe 
tends to his diction, which is naked and unornamented, the 
Italians add, hard and inverted. Moreover the osteutatiously 
independent Alfieri was a slave to French criticism. He got 
rid to be sure of the eternal cohfidants, and the role of the 
amoureur, but he carefully preserved their monotonous regula- 
rity; he broke one link of the chain, but hugged the rest the 
closer. Let us not, however, be intemperate, though not a 

oetical, Alfieri is a vigorous and eloquent writer, and in a land, 

ike modern Italy, overrun with flowers and mayrtles, it is a 

noble task to cherish plants of a hardier and loftier growth. 
Many of his speeches are powerful and energetic, many of his 
situations eminently striking. Is the fine play of Aristodemo 
unknown to M. Schlegel? We have little room to spare for 
Italian comedy, as far as we are acquainted with Goldoni, we 
rank him nearly in the same scale, which M. Schlegel Ba 
| ' im, 
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him, as an author wanting force and depth, and insight into 
human nature, while his want of variety im plot and character, 
and his ignorance or neglect of national costume weary and of- 
fend us. Gozzi, his rival, appears a favourite with M. 
Schlegel. We now arrive at the French theatre, important 
not only on account of its intrinsic mérit, but the literary as 
well as military despotism Which France had well nigh estab- 
lished over Europe. ‘Though in England we partly submitted 
to the bondage, yet our love of Shakespeare and liberty lurked 
v.ithin us, and in our own days we have revived to a total rejection 
of a foreign yoke. Spain escaped from her ignorance, and the 
happy obstinacy of mveterate habit. Germany at first quietly 
yielded, ull at last the tocsin sounded, and her poets and philo- 
soppers, with our author in thew foremost ranks, advanced their 
Wresistible artillery. ‘Phe three unmiiies was the war-cry of 
France, the authority of Aristotle their buckler. It is singular to 
observe with what hesitating caution our positive and dogmatic 
Johnson presumed to call in question these absolute unites. 
Ile, however, dealt them a deadly blow. Our scholars began 
to read their Atistotle without the le: ‘ading strings of Boileau and 
Madame Dacier, when, to their great surprize, thes found that of 


the three unities, that of place was not mentio ned at all; that 


of time, loose ly ; ; that of act ion, obse urely, 


What is meant by unity of action? Itis a question by no 


means of easy solution. After ex: mmining what its literal mean- 
ing would be, M. Schlegel considers it “evident, that Aristotle 
aud his followers, simply mean by action, something that comes 
to pass. Tf the unity comprizes all the causes that conduce to 
a particular effect, there is w ity of action im the play of Cal- 
deron, on the Conversion of Peru to Christianity, which begins 
with the discovery of the country. The fact is that many sub- 
ordinate causes must contnbute to every effect, which is brought 
about by the agency of many persons. Each has his motives, 
his objects, and the umty of action is as well preserved in “sa 
Yet as mm Athalie. Unity of impression, as a French author obe 
serves, would be a much more intelligible expression. 

With regard to the unity of time let us only add to the un- 
answerable arguments of Johnson, that each of the Greek trae 
gedians, offer palpable violations of it in the Agamemnon, the 
Suppliants, and the Trachinians. The unity of place wants, 
as we have observed, the authority of Aristotle and the sanc- 
tion of the Greeks, has expe rienced the same rude attack from 
Johnson, and the flimsy arguments of Voltaire, in its defence, 
are successfully unravelled by our author, Thus the unity of 
time excludes from the French stage the slow and silent grow th 
of human passjon, the gradual march of great events ; subline 


pictures, 
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ictures, like that of Macbeth, led from temptation to crime, 
rom crime to a habit of blood-thirstiness cannot be presented 
to them. But we doubt whether truth is not more fla- 
grantly violated by their attempts to force a number of incidents 
into the narrow space of twenty-four hours, than by the regular 
succession of events to which we are habituated. If an interval 
of six hours be allowed to have passed between the acts, why 
not six days, or six months? ‘The unity of place precludes al- 
most all theatric pomp and scenic effect. It is our author's opi- 
nion, that this rule originated in want of skill in stage machinery, 
and the crowd of petit maiires who, to the days of Voltaire, 
took their seats on the stage, and Corneille having promulgated 
the decree, and the critics consequently adopted it, it passed into 
an irrefragable law. Voltaire, in the plenitude of his sway, at- 
tempted a cautious Innovation in Semiramis, put the petit 
maitres to the rout, but from timidity retained a full half of the 
absurdities ; for nothing can be more absurd than the contrivance 
in Semiramis, where the tomb of Ninus evidently appears in 
two different places. 

But there are other convenances no less absolute than the 
unities; the French critics carried too far the correct rule of 
Horace: “ Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet,” their 
delicate nerves interdicted the sight of death, and at the close 
whoever was to be killed, decently walked off the stage to suffer, 
and a contidant or second rate personage came forward with a 
flat recital of the main catastrophe. From-this rule Voltaire 
also emancipated his country.— But there is another infinitely 
more deadening failure, which pervades almost the whole of 
French wwagedy, Greek, Roman, or Chinese, all are purely 
French. It is not by the dress, by the names, or by calling 
the scene of action Rome or Athens, that the poet transports us 
among Athenians and Romans, his personages must speak and 
act, as we believe Athenians and Romans spoke and acted. It 
is not by a petty anachronism, or metaphor drawn from a modern 
custom, as in Shakespeare, that we are so strongly offeuded, but 
by the whole conduct and character of the beimgs represented 
being alien to their apparel and their names. ‘This of course is 
less perceptible to a Frenchman; we all, and he in particular, 
identity ourselves with human nature, and are not unwilling to 
believe our own customs and habits universal: hence a French 
Achilles, in Paris, is no such monster; to us, whose notions of 
a Greek hero and modern Frenchman are equally acquired, the 
incongruity is ludicrous or revolting. It is the same with their 
violations of Greek legends and history. The principle of their 
selecting Orestes and Iphigenia as their subjects, is a fine one, 
the awakening old associations in the minds of the well-edu- 
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cated ; these very names are a well spring of noble and delicions 
recollections. But our memory is jealous, and our associations 
require a careful touch: if actions and passions are assigned to 
these well-known beings which are not familiar to us, we are 
incredulous, and, what i is fatal to illusion, we pause to examine 
and reflect: nay, we may even go so far as to say, that let Vol- 
taire tell us what he will of Tancrede and Alzire, we will be- 
lieve it all; all we know of them is from him, but it is in vain 
that Racine quotes Pausanias for the existence of Eriphile, her 
substitution for | phigenia still strikes us as a poor subterfuge of 
the dramatist, contrary to the reccived faith of Grecian poetry, 
and consequently irreconcileable to our sympathies. Let us not, 
however, be too sweeping in our dispraise, the Romans of Cor. 
neille, when uninfected by the gallantry of Clelia and the roman- 
cers, are noble personages, Esther and Athalie have the highest 
of praise, in never jarnng on our most delicate associations, 
those of our religious history. Voltaire, though his Asiatics are 
from the court of the grand monarque, is more successful 
in other countries. The old French chivalrous character is 
well drawn in the Gabrielle de Vergy of an inferior writer, Du 
Belloy. 

There are some excellent observations on the effect of the 
French character on their drama, their politeness and perpetual 
aim at brilliance, but we must refer to the work for them. “ Les 
personages ont rarement l'air de se croire seuls entre eux, et ils 
se tournent toujours plus ou moins en face des spectateurs.” 
Neither let us pause to wage war against the “ thrice-slain” cou- 
fidants, nor to criticize their mode of unfolding the plot, the re- 
gular dialogue between the prince and his favourite, two noble- 
men, or the heroine and her confidante, which invariably calls 
to mind the sage question of Mr. Puff’s friend: “ Pray, Mr. 
Puff, how happened it they never told all this before ?”— 
“ What! before the play began!” Had our theatre never been 
Frenchified, the Critic would not have been true satire. <A 
word or a fault we thiuk not touched on by our author, the per- 
petual description of their feelings put into the mouths of 
ihe actors, it is not by their language and manners that they be- 
tray their secret emotions, if they are afraid they fairly tell us, 
that they are “ glacés d'effior ;” ‘" they are angry, they coolly 
inform us that their blood boils. We say nothing of their Alex- 
andrine and their rhyme; it 1s their bighest praise that they 
sometiines surmount its disadvantages. ‘The difficulty is indeed 
eulogized by Voltaire, but he forgets that it exists in its greatest 
force to the poet, the mere mec hanic versifier, who having no flow 
of ideas to curb, no excursive inspiration to fetter, may soon 
conquer it to an habitual facility. ‘Their poeticgl diction, in 7, 
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of the pomp of Corneille, the exquisite purity of Racine and the 
force of Voltaire is meagre and circumscribed. There is a set 
stock of metaphors, and modes of expression everlastingly re- 
curring, and this is the sure consequence of an established 

tical diction. It isa death blow to poetry. The early French 
drama assimilated itself to the Spanish, Corneille is deeply im- 
bued with this character. Corneille is always grand, even tll 
his grandeur becomes monotonous, but im spite of this and the 
want of femineness in his females we cannot read or hear him 
without a sort of elevation, and kindred soaring of the spirit. 
Polyeucte is our favourite ;-but we avoid details.. Racine is of a 
milder nature. ‘The clear felicity of his language, which even a 
foreigner may taste, his unaffected erudition, the spotless deli- 
cacy of his females, and every thing in Athalie extort unquali- 
fied praise; we should add the two last acts of Andromaque, 
had the lovers of Hermione any names but those of Orestes 
and Pyrrhus. Voltaire plays too incessantly the philosopher ; 
Alzire, with all its beauties, is too evidently a lecture on tolera- 
tion, but he excites a deeper and more powerful emotion than 
his great predecessors, and had the taste to shun many of their 
defecis. We differ from M. Schlegel in the selection of the 
five chef d’oeuvres of Voltaire. Merope, after detracting all that 
belongs to Maffei far surpasses Semiramis, which, by his own 
criticism, is a lamentable failure. Zaire certainly wants oriental 
colouring, and Orosmane owes no little to Othello; the Chris- 
tians are admirable. We forget the atrocity of Mahomet in the 
interest excited by his victims; he is not aw Asiatic, but volup- 
tuousness and ambition are his leading features, and there is a 
terrible and sombre character of power attached to him, at which 
we involuntarily shudder. 

In the lecture on French comedy the minor authors, Reg- 
nard, Destouches, &c. are sketched with great skill, but we 
think the estimate of Moliere the greatest failure in the book, 
There is an apparent wish to decry his merits Im opposition to 
the French Aristarchi; but it is not done as usual, by a bold 
and argumentative attack, but by petty blows and a sort of carp- 
ing at particular faults. We are not indiscriminate and exclu- 
sive in our admiration of Moliere ; the perpetual impudent va- 
let and familiar chambermaid are not only wreconcilable to our 
notions, but wearisome from their frequency ; sometimes, as in 
George Dandin, he is decidedly immoral, he borrows fear- 
lessly from all quarters: but for lively pictures of French man- 
ners, for the foibles and lighter vices of our kind, for careless 
touches by which the character is completely betrayed, Moliere 
is inimitable. He is not perhaps the first comic poet of human 
nature, but he is of society, 
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We are now arrived at the grand division of classical and ro. 
mantic povtry. Perhaps it would be sufficient answer to those 
critics, who are so infatuated with a prejudice for certain con- 
ventional forms, as to regard every thing which is not cast from 
these moulds as barbarous and contrary to truth (for such ts 
their jargon) were we simply to lay before them the analogy, 
which exists between the English aud Spanish theatres. ‘Two 
nations of totally different character, climate, manners, and re- 
ligion, totally unconnected in a literary point of view, have yet 
adopted the sane dramatic rules, the same disregard of the uni- 
ties, the same contrast of tragic and comic scenes; surely a 
very profound and powerful principle of our pature must be 
acted upon, that such different minds should derive such com- 
mon delight from a common source. ‘he genius of ancient 
and moder poetry, we have shewn above, to be diametrically 
opposite, the forms of poetry must vary with its character; to 
reproach us therefore, that we do not conform to the models of 
the ancients is as reasonable as to reproach the painter with an 
absurdity for his endeavour, by the rules of perspective, to re- 
present on a flat piece of canvass, figures at a great distance 
from each other, and for not bounding himself to the powers of 
sculpture, a single connected groupe. The unity of transfigura- 
tion is not the same with that of the Laocoon, but is it the refore 
to be despised for want of unity. ‘Phe whole analogy is finely 
unfolded by our author, the Grecian poetry, bke sculpture, 
aimed at shaping tsolated figures or groupes to ideal excellence, 
the eve grasped the whole: our own, hke painting, has a wider 
range, delights m strong contrast, and leads the sight through a 
gradation of Various successiv¢ images. 

Shakespeare has ever been and ever will be the boast and 
glory of Englishmen, when he is not, farewell to the English 
character! The Puritans proscribed bim, the profligates of 
Charles the Second’s reign depraved him to their obscene hu- 
mours, but all that remamed English preserved their love and 
reverence for him, our poets, our philosophers bore testimony 
to his honour. We must unwillingly pause to convict M. 
Schlegel of a gross error, had vot the name of Milton been con- 
cerned we should have pardoned and passed it over, M. 
Schlegel argues from the lines in the Allegro 


** And sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild.” 


That Milton was blind to Shakespeare’s higher excellencies. 
But he forgets that Milton ts providing his mirthful man with 
pleasures. Would oot the Midsummer Nights Dream be 
better suited to the follower of Euphrosyne than Lear or 

Othello? 
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Othello? Is M. Schlegel ignorant of the sublimest praise ever 
conferred by poet on poet ? 


“ What needs our Shakespeare for his honour'd bones, 
The tabours of an age in piled stones?” &c. &c. 


But all the rest is admirable, the universality of Shakespeare’s 
genius is deeply felt, and finely appreciated. He it is, whose 
‘mighty magic embodies all stations of life, from the meunest to 
the loftiest, even to supernatural existences in their several forms 
of light and darkness. The clown and the king, the madman and 
the philosopher, the witty debauchee and the solemn misan- 
thrope, the lovesick girl and the witch of the blasted heath, the 
spirit of heaith and the goblin damned, move before us each in 
their own sphere. Even national character is caught with indis- 

utable truth. What is more L[talian than Romeo aud Juliet? 
Me passions, the prettinesses of the language, all breathe that 
warm and voluptuous atmosphere. What more French, as 
Frenchmen they were, than the half chivalrous, half courtly ro- 
mance of Biron? Othello is not so much a Moor in visage as 
iu heart. What is more Roman than Coriolunus? more stoic 
than Brutus? Shylock is not merely distinguishable by his 
beard, his love of money and his Pharisaical hatred of Christi- 
anity proclaim bis origin more surely and more positively. Our 
English national character is shewn in all its progress of ciyiliza- 


tion from Falconbridge and Hotspur, Talbot and Clifford, to 


the haughty courtliness of Wolsey, and the meek christian spirit 
of Cromwell. Are we then, on account of a few anachronisms 
and errors of geography, to consider Shakespeare as an ignorant 
and thoughtless writer, who cast forth his dramas without study, 


dnd without any regard beyond their temporary success? e 


think it impossible; the atoms of Epicurus, as our author says, 
ure hardly more absurd than such a doctrine. Shakespeare was 
poor in what is usually called learuing; be understood, and 
here we differ from M. Schlegel, little Latun and no Greek. 
But he was rich in the knowledge of all that delighted his time ; 
the splendid poetry of those days, the foreign novels from which 
he drew his foreign manners, and he was profoundly versed in 
English history, which happily in his time was not an elaborate 
system of political philosophy, but a living picture of the man- 
ners of past ages. Ail his classical knowledge, with the excep- 
tion of the common mythological allusions, may, we firmly be- 
lieve, be traced to one book, the translation of Plutarch. 
Above all, the exterior forms of nature were familiar to him, 
and his own peculiar domain, the human heart, had no secrets 
for his piercing vision. Whence then these inaccuracies ?. Mr. 
Schlegel’s solution is ingevious, he believes them intentional. 
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Shakespeare generally wrote from the chronicles and novels that 
were familiar to his hearers; he thought it dangerous to his more 
material improvements, if he startled them with a correction of 
every trifling blunder; he deliberately sacrificed petty accuracy 
to general effect. 

But Shakespeare is charmed ground ; we must break the magic 
circle and depart, earnestly recommending to our readers the 
two lectures of M. Schlegel, as a splendid illustration of the 
manner in which our great poet should be read and felt *. 

We are delighted to find some mention of those writers, who 
are seated at the foot of that eminence, on which Shakespeare 
is enthroned in solitary greatness. It is their misfortune, fine 
poets as they are, ever to call to our minds the immense interval 
between themselves and their mighty master. .M. Schlegel 
only names Lilly and Marlow of Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
Lilly was a cold pedant, Marlow’s Edward the Second closes 
admirably. It appears to us that Shakespeare wrote Titus An- 
dronicus to silence, by his superiority in their own style, the 
popular plays of his time, Tamburlaine, the Spanish’ Tragedy, 
&e.—as Hamlet says to Laertes, “ Nay, if thou’lt mouth, Pil 
rant as well as thou.” Chapman aims at condensation and 
force till he not only wants ease, but becomes obscure. To 
Heywood, as our author observes, we owe the domestic tras 
gedy, falsely supposed an invention of modern date, and which 
las never since been written so totally without affectation. Why 
doves not the heart-rending nature of the woman killed with’ 
kindness supersede the false sentimentality and dull immorality 





* We are sorry that M. Schlegel has thrown a little air of sus- 
piciousness over his panegyric on Shakespeare, by his positive de- 
cision on the authenticity, nay excellence of the supposititious 

lays. Did we not know the wilful pleasure a critic finds in singu- 
arity, and a German's innate affection for paradox, it would much 
invalidate his testimony. Omitting all external evidences, the in- 
ternal is positive against him. One proof will suffice. The lan- 
guage is not Shakespeare's. Most writers are generally simple, 
rom choice or poverty, and by this simplicity set off their rich 
and splendid bursts. With Shakespeare it is the inverse. His 
natural tone is one full abundant flow of metaphor and imagery ; 
when he is simple it is for effect. In these plays the language is 
easy, but not copious nor figurative, and therefore not Shakes- 
ian. We have no doubt, and Farmer is on our side, that the 
most valuable of these pieces, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cromwell, 
and the Yorkshire Tragedy, are among the 220 plays which old 
Heywood * had an entire hand in, or at least a main finger.”— 


Locrine is mere trash, apparently by the same hand as the Mayor 
ef Quinborough. 
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of the Stranger? Heywood is excellent in his old country gen- 
tlemen and substantial yeomen. But Johnson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger, are writers of a higher class. John. 
son’s tragedy is oratorical and pedantic, though at times power- 
ful. In comedy he is a mannerist, but an excellent one, all is 
broad and vigorous, though somewhat hard and elaborate, and 
there is infinitely more poetry in him than is usually thought, 
but it is not in his more celebrated productions. ‘The defects of 
Beaumont and Fletcher are well characterized. } 


“* Ils inspirent toujours de la curiosit®, souvent de linteret, et 
sayent en general captiver le spectateur. I] faut convenir cepen- 
dant qu’ils ne reussissent a la satisfaire. Au moment ou en lit 
leurs pieces on se sent vivement entraind, mais il n’en reste pas 
d’impressions durables.,.,...[ls montrent plus de talent dans le genre 
comique, et dans les composition serieuses, que tient le milieu 
entre la tragedie et la comedie.” 


But their inimitable facility, the plentiful profusion of their 
fancy, and their language, alternately sweet and strong to excess, 
are not done justice to. We must subscribe to the doubtfuluess 
of their morality, and the evil is more baneful, because the 
poison frequently intrudes upon their fairest conceptions; the 
female all purity in one act, is all pollution in the next. Com- 
pared with his cotemporaries, how admirable is Shakespeare ; 
we do not mean that he is spotless, but the taint never attaches 
but to his beings of a grosser order. Massinger is only named, 
but his lofty and sustained eloquence, his strength and energy 
required some discriminating mention, besides that, there is a 
species of dramatical composition almost peculiar to him, a sort’ 
of tragic-comedy of real life. We allude to the New Way to 
pay Old Debts, the City Madam, &c. The leading characters 
and the denouement are clearly serious, the general cast of the 
play pure comedy. Shirley is a writer of a milder and less 
marked character, but- seldom fails of producing a quiet aud 
placid emotion of delight. 

We fairly give up Dryden and the witty licentiousness of 
Charles the Second’s reign. But Otway is not justly dealt 
with. ‘ The declamatory tone of his two plays,” for he wrote 
but two worthy of mention, is a misapplication of terms. 
Rowe's fame rests on the last act of Jane Shore, and perhaps 
some of the rant of Bajazet; but he did us an irreparable injury, 
he melted down our free and strong versification to a regular 
sweetness, which became the sing-song of almost all his succes- 
sors. Southerne had niore nature and more poetry, but ruined 
all by his vile comedy. We abandon the love and the ladies in 
Cato to. M. Schlegel’s displeasure ; but Cato, however He may 
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show by the side of Brutus and Cassius, is a formidable rival te 
Corneille’s Romans. ‘The ‘Tragedie Bourgeoise finds no mercy 
with M. Schlegel. It is singular he omits altogether Samsou 
Agonistes, and that holy platonic vision, Comus. Mason's two 
beautiful anomalies seem unknown to him. 

We have passed over a crowd of inferior authors to arrive at 
the Spanish theatre, and here we must apprize our readers, that 
we give them merely our author’s opinions. "The works of the 
Spanish writers are by no means common in England, and our 
knowledge is unfortunately limited to the comedies of intrigue. 
Cervantes was the first dramatist who raised the Spanish stage 
above the amusing absurdities he so humourously describes m 
Don Quixote. His “ Siege of Numantium,” is named with the 
highest praise. Lope de Vega appears not to stand very high ; 
indeed, his panegyrists rather dwell ou the number than the ex- 
cellence of his pieces. 


“ Tl suffit au reste de lire quelqu’unes de ses pieces, pour en 
connoitre le genre, et !’on doit craindre d’autant moins de ne pas 
tomber sur les plus distingues, qu’il n’atteint, dans aucune en 
particulier, a une hauteur extraordinaire ni a une grande profon- 
deur.” “ Call you this backing your friends.” 


But the rapturous eulogy on Calderon makes ample amends 
to the Spanish drama. Spain is the land, and Spanish poetry 
the poetry of romance and miracle. ‘The language is a magni- 
ficent mixture of gothic strength, of southern softness, . and 
oriental richness. Their poets were knights and warriors. No 
wonder then that their poems breathe the stately sentiments of 
chivalrous honour, fervent and constant and respectful love, 
blended with the finely-fanatical faith of a Christian, ever ready 
to lay down his life for the Cross, and who fondly, yet fervently, 
believed all his actions under the immediate influence of the 
Blessed Virgin and the host of Saints, ‘This spirit in all its 
fulness descended on Calderon, His romantic pieces are dis- 
tinguished by a richness and harmony of colouring, all is bright 
aud majestic. His comedies, which descend nearer to common 
life, turn on love, honour, and jealousy ; love, which refines its 
object to a spotless and unchangeable purity ; honour, which is 
alive to the slightest attack ; jealousy, not like the grosser pas- 
sion of that name, for it does not appear to contemplate guilt, 
the object of its cares is above crime, but which watches every 
wandering glance, and maddens at the slightest emotion, which 
is not concentrated on itself, But it is in his religious pieces 
that the genius of Calderon blazes in all its splendour. In them 
the whole soul of the poet is religion. ‘This favoured mortal 
eecms to have escaped from the dim labyrinth of doubt,-and to 
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have taken refuge in the lofty asylum of faith. It is from thence 
as from the bosom of unchangeable peace, that he contemplates 
and paints the stormy course of human life. 

The German theatre, such is our author’s modest confession, 
exists only in hope. After a course of barbarism, and a second 
of flat imitations and translations from the French, it began to 
struggle into birth under the auspices of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller. Of Lessing's three celebrated pieces, Mina von Barn- 
helm is somewhat over-sentimental, and moreover rather tedious. 
Emilia Galotti is a singular transplantation of the story of Vir- 
ginia into a modern Italian state. Were: it not for this, we 
‘should esteem it highly, in spite of its deficiency in the poetic 
inspiration of tragedy. The cold time-serving villainy of the 
minister, the roughness of the father contrasted with the almost 
childish innocence of Emilia, are finely though elaborately de- 
lineated. Nathan the Wise is a heavy polemical drama, very 
sage and very soporitic. Goethe is a genius of a higher order, 
but unfortunately aiming at excellence in every style of drama, he 
has failed in most. Goertz von Berlichinger 1s a good rough pic- 
ture of manners, totally devoid of dramatic interest and poetry 
M. Schlegel’s dislike to the domestic tragedy blinds him to the 
merits of Clairgo. In that class, which we by no means cons 
sider as the highest order of the drama, it is admirable, simple, 
natural, unforced, and without that tawdry affectation, the 
avoiding which renders this kind of drama so peculiarly difficult, 
and of the excess of which “ Stella” is a first-rate example, 
Our anti-jacobin poets tried to burlesque this piece ; its inimit- 
able absurdity set them at defiance. Iphigenia is pure and 
spirited. ‘The exquisite scenes in Count Egmont cannot com- 
pensate for the utter want of morality. We refer to Madame 
de Stael’s Germany for an account of that wild and sublime 
piece, Faust. 

The last, and certainly the most dramatic writer of the trio, 
is Schiller. We confess we cannot see the similarity between 
Frank Moor in the “ Robbers” and our Richard the Third. 
Notwithstanding the faults that abound in that extraordinary 
play, there are redeeming situations and passages which an- 
nounce genius of the highest order. ‘The same may be said of 
the dreadful vein of passion, which pervades “ Cabal and Love.” 
We esteem Fresco higher than our author. ‘The superfluous 
horror occasioned by the accidental death of Fresco’s wife is the 
main fault. The Conspirators are a finely contrasted groupe. 
Don Carlos shews greater powers, but its length is immoderate ; 
it is a history rather thana play. If Wallenstein is an imita- 
tion of Shakespeare, it is a — but as it is the only Ger- 
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man play, excepting Iphigenia and Goertz of Berlichinger, 
which has met with a translator of genius, we refer to Mr. 
Coleridge’s excellent version. Scenes of Mary Stuart, Jean of 
A.c, and William Tell, are admirable ; but in all, especially the 
first, there are strong marks of failure. But on the whole, Schiller 
gives a lofty and contemptuous answer to our prejudices against 
German plays. The fact is, we have transplanted the rank and 
poisonous weeds, and left the nobler plants to their native soil. 
Our theatre has been and still is polluted by the sickly trash of 
Kotzebue and his race. In justice to our author, let us show 


how indignant are the feelings of the right-minded and right- 
hearted in Germany on this subject. 


** Lachez la bride a vos penchans, semble dire le poete genti- 
mental aux é¢pectateurs, voyez comme mes jeunes filles sont aim- 
ables, quand elles avouent naivement leurs foiblesses! comme mes 
jeunes gens sont sublimes quand ils se laissent emporter par leurs 
passions! Pouron que l’autcur excite des emotions tendres, mais 
plutot sensuelles que morales, pouron qu’il raccommods tout a la 
fin, et qu’il fasse venir quelque bienfaiteur genereux, qui en re- 
pandant l’or a pleines mains, facilite les diverses reconciliations, 
il est sir de plaire & tous les cceurs amollis.,.....Mais ce que Pon 
nous a depeint dans ce genre de piéces, je ne dis pas comme 
naturel et permis, mais comme moral et interessant, aw ~ toute 
imagination. Une telle seduction est mille fois plus dangereuse, 
-que celle de la comedie un peu libre, car sans chequer par aucune 
inconverance exterieure, elle s’insinue dans les ames sans defense, 
en se deguisant sous les nonts le plus sacrés.”” 


A few words on the effects of dramatic representations, and 
we have done. We shall confine ourselves to tragedy, as un- 
doubtedly the highest branch of the art, and because our mo- 
dern comedy is, generally speaking, so quietly insipid, as to 
merit very little, ether praise or blame. To this we are incited, 
because we have heard the old fanatical cry against the theatre 
renewed, and by very worthy persons. Old Collier is abroad 
again, not with his discrimmation and judgment separating the 
good from the evil, and grounding his attack on the obscenities 
and blasphemies, which then polluted the stage, but with the 
true levellmg spint, branding the whole with one sweeping in- 
terdict, razing the edifice, because one of its porticos has been 
detiled to an unholy purpose. We know that the unfortunate 
destruction of our two late magnificent theatres by fire, was 
blasphemously proclaimed a visitation from heaven. We are 
aware, and we wish the evil were remedied, that in one quarter 
of our theatre vice prevails, but that the dramatic representation 
bas any connection with this, we totally deny. Those that go 
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there to indulge vicious propensities, would not indulge them 
the less, did no theatre exist; as to the representation, they 
know and regard not what itis. But to the better, and much 
the greater part of the assembly, the drama is not only not alien 
to morality and religion, but may be made conducive to both. 
We shall at all times make solemn asseverations of our hostility 
to every thing in the drama, which even slightly trenches on 
either of these, but we do not give into the gloomy intoler- 
ance of Puritanism, which considers every amusement as an 
abomination, and reads sin in the hearts of every one, in whose 
faces they do not see the dark and rigid lines of what they mis- 
name.piety. ‘True piety has a wider sphere, instead of sternly 
forbidding, it refines and purifies our enjoyments, instead of 
quelling our desires, it attaches them to worthy objects, it ex- 
tracts the honey and rejects the poison from the mixed pleasures 
of the world. 

To prove that the tragic disposition of the mind, as our au. 
thor terms it, is not only not inconsistent with this influence, 
but strongly conducive to it, let us examine its nature. It is a 
blending of the melancholy excited by the humble sense of our 
feeble nature, with a proud consciousness of its dignity. ‘Tra- 
gedy presents to us the vicissitudes of human life, its shock of 
passions, its dangers, its uncertainties, we contemplate and weep 
over “ life’s fitful fever :” but it also shews us as beings capable 
of enduring all these changes and chances, from a confidence 
of our importance, as rational and responsible creatures: our 
passions, though evil, are powerful ; their effects may extend 
beyond ourselves and our immediate connections, and give a co- 
louring to the existence of a thousand of our fellows ; the fate 
of empires may hang on our actions: we look on our shadowy 
counterparts, and feel that we too are of an exalted nature, im- 
portant enough to make changes upon earth, and to be amenable 
at the throne of God. Our notion of Providence has super- 
seded that of destiny on the Greek theatre ; their only idea of 
the power that presided over the tissue of human events was, 
that it was above human interference, unalterable, unrelenting ; 
ours is also unalterable, and above human interference, but. 
is also known to be merciful and beneficent : hence their sole 
consolation, when a great man suffered and bravely endured, 
was the elevation they felt at being kindred to a spirit of sugh 
fortitude, we have the additional comfort and accession 9f 
pride, that Almighty Wisdom is a watch over our actions, ¢ 
reward or to punish. Hence we more imperiously require, ai 
our feeling of pleasure is enhanced by the distribution of 
justice. Not but that we are willing to trust to futurity the ré- 
muneration of the suffering virtuods, and simply weep reed 
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their fate; but if the wicked finally triumph, we experience a 
sort of impatience and dissatisfaction at not being present at the 
punishment of those crimes, the progress and etlects of which 
we have traced. We shall find, that in most of our finest tra- 
gedies, the innocent suffer, yet the guilty never escape. Thus is 
tragedy a picture of God’s dispensations on earth, more perfect, 
and perhaps, more complete than we can trace in history or the lives 
of our fellow-creatures around us, in the first place, because in 
history and real lite we merely behold persons, their actions and 
the consequences of them; of their motives we can but at best 
conjecture ; now the skilful tragic poet not only represents our 
actions, but betrays to us the secret workings of the mind 
within ; does not merely tell us that Othello slew his wife, but 
shews us by what process the mind was wrought to this act of 
frenzy ; we are admitted into the secret council-house of a man’s 
own bosom, even what is hidden to himself is unveiled to us. 
In the second place, because it is the high privilege of tragedy, 
not only to select from the every-day occurrences of life, what 
is striking and imposing, and to separate it from all external 
intrusion, but to array it in stronger and more determined co- 
lours, to invest its agents with a more lofty, more powerful, 
more distinct existence. Neither do we think that tragedy, 
when it waves this exalted privilege, [and simply represents, 
without poetical aggrandizement, the sorrows and vicissitudes of 
life, devoid of benign influence. We must all have felt or ex- 
perienced the salutary effects of sickness or misfortune upon our 
characters ; in these states the mind is cast back upon itself, its 
thoughtlessness is sobered into reflection, it is softened, and at 
the same time its manliness and fortitude is exerted. Surely to 
some of us, lapt in luxury and knowing suffering but by name, 
the fictitious grief excited by domestic tragedy may produce a 
similar effect. We cannot see sorrow among beings so like our- 
selves without some consciousness of our own infirmities. ‘The 
iddy and the dead of feeling may thus be forced into thinking. 
‘fore such minds poetry and its splendid visions pass, seen but 
not felt; to them the moralist may argue, against them the 
reacher may thunder, the habit of vapid pleasure is inveterate. 
But if you can make them feel, there is hope they may feel 
nobly; make them think, they may think rightly. This we 
confess is a secondary office of tragedy, because it operates 
chiefly on minds of a less fine and exalted order, though we must 
think there are few of us, even of those capable of higher 
things, ou whom at some periods it might not produce a happy 
effect, for the very reason that it is conversant aout beings of a 
more lowly character, because it.is more homely, because in- 
stead of carrying us with it to a loftier sphere, it stoops to walk 
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with us in our more humble one. If then these be the powers 
of tragedy in its higher and inferior province, let them be 

plied to the best purposes. Restore to her her office, let her 
still, by her living delineations of high passions and high actions, 
attemper the melancholy, which the sense of our nothingness 
ever must excite, with a proud gratitude to Heaven for making 
us beings of such wonderful powers and extended prospects. 





Art. V. History of the Church of Scotland, &c. &c. 
(Continued from p. 166.) 
WHEN James ascended the English throne, he had much to 


apprehend both from the Catholics and Puritans, because 
both had formed expectations which it was impossible for him 
to gratify. Regarding him as the son of an unfortunate queen, 
who, in her last moments, had declared her unshaken attach- 
ment to their faith, and being aware, at the same time, that his 
Scottish subjects had charged him with an undue veneration for 
the See of Rome, the former had not failed to flatter them- 
selves with the hope that the new sovereign would restore their 
Chureh to her ancient splendour and power. The latter trust- 
ing, perhaps, to his assurances that the discipline of the Church 
of Scotland was the model which he preferred for the ecclesias- 
tical polity of all his dominions, and encouraged, it is said, by 
promises of protection, conveyed to them in the most direct 
and positive terms, hailed the arrival of James as the era of 
their triumph and the consummation of their fondest wishes, 
It is unnecessary to state how grievously both parties were disap- 
pointed, and how virulently mischievous was the reaction which 
followed, upon their discovery of the king’s real intentions, 
Some writers have been of opinion, that James might easily 
have conciliated the Puritans, by granting to them the few in- 
dulgencies which they claimed, as to the vestments and cere- 
monies. Dr. Cook leans to this view of the subject, and even 
blames the Government for their stiffness in not yielding to con- 
scientious clergymen, in matters of so little moment. e hestate 
nut to say that our opinion is directly the reverse, and that, from 
the character of the age and the spirit of the body in question, 
we are convinced nothing short of a complete reorganization of 
the Church would have given them satisfaction. We are not 
accustomed to refer to David Hume as a safe guide in matters 
of 
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of religion ; but with regard to this particular topic, his obsere 
vations are so just, and so powerfully supported by subsequent 
experience, that we make no apology for quoting the following 

e from his history: “ ‘The Puritans,” says he, “ formed a 
sect, which secretly lurked in the Church, but pretended not to any 
separate worship or discipline. An attempt of that kind would 
have been universally regarded as the most unpardonable enor- 
mity: and had the king been disposed to grant the Puritans a 
full toleration, it is certain, from the spirit of the times, that this 
sect would have despised and hated him for it, and would have 
reproached him with lukewarmness and indifference in the cause 
of religion. They maintained that they themselves were the 
only pure Church; that their principles and practices ought to 
be established by law; and that no other ought to be tolerated. 
It may be questioned, therefore, whether the administration at 
this time could with propriety deserve the appellation of perse- 
cutors with regard to the Puritans, Such of the clergy, indeed, 
as refused to comply with the legal ceremonies, were deprived 
of their livings, and sometimes in Elizabeth's reign, were other- 
wise punished: and ought any man to accept of an office or be- 
nefice in an establishment, while he declines compliance with 
the fixed and known rules of that establishment? But Puritans 
were never punished for frequenting separate congregations ; 
because there were none such in the kingdom, and no protestant 
ever assumed or pretended to the right of erecting them. The 
greatest well-wishers of the puritanical sect would have condemn- 
eda practice which in that age was universally, by statesmen 
and ecclesiastics, philosophers and zealots, regarded as subver- 
sive of civil society. Even so great a reasoner as Bacon thought 
that uniformity in religion was absolutely necessary to the sup- 
port of Government, and that no tolerauon could with safety be 
given to sectaries.” 

It must be very obvious, that in such circumstances every de- 
gree of concession would have proved vain. ‘The principles of 
liberty, civil or religious, were not yet understood, and, conse- 
rete all comparisous drawn from the happy effects of the 
more liberal policy which is adopted in modern times, must be 
quite inapplicable to the crisis now under consideration. There 
are, we admit, many parts of James's conduct, in relation to 
Church affairs, utterly indefensible, and no part of it, perhaps, 
less worthy of a great monarch, than his constant practice of 
debating, in person, with the lowest controversialist who might 
have a new tenet to advance: still we ought to make every al- 
lowance for the prejudices and bigotry of the age in which he 
lived, and moderate our censures, by calling to mind, that wiser 
men thau he were not more liberal, while they were more than 
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equally disposed to substitute force for argument, in matters of 
faith. 

Firmly bent on the re-establishment of episcopacy in Scot- 
land, James summoned, in 1606, several of the Presbyterian 
ministers to London, in order to hold a conference with himself 
and the bishops, on the subject of Church government, rites and 
ceremonies. He selected for this purpose some of the most 
determined anti-episcopalians of the North, among whom were 
the two Melvils ; and with the view of preparing their nrinds to 
accede to his favourite measure, he commanded them to attend 
his own chapel, and to listen to a course of sermons, which 
were preached against the principal doctrines which they were 
known to profess. The Bishop of Lincolu chose for his sub- 
ject the superiority of his own order to presbyters, and enlarged 
upon the inconveniencies and confusien which must result from 
equality among ministers. The Bishop of Rochester assumed 
to himself the task of proving the King’s supremacy in eccle- 
siastical causes, associating papists and presbyterians as the ene- 
mies of royalty. Chester, in his turn, expatiated upon the right 
of Kings to all synods and councils ; and the series way closed 
by the Bishop of London, whose department it was to prove 
that lay-elders had no place or office in the Church, but that the 
order was a device of modern times, without support from Scrip» 
ture or from antiquity. 'Thus prepared, the ministers were 
called to the conference, but, as might have been anticipated, 
they were more obstinate than ever; and James, in order to 
punish them with some shew of justice, addressed to them some 
ensnaring questions about the legality of an assembly which had 
recently been held at Aberdeen, and finished this piece of nou- 
sense and despotism, by prohibiting their return to Scotland, 
Andrew Melvil was sent to the Tower for writing an epigram 
on the ceremonies observed in the King’s chapel ; and it was 
not till after a confinement of several yeass, that he was per- 
mitted to retire to Sedan, where, it is believed, he filled the 
chair of theology until the day of his death. His nephew, 
James Melvil, was likewise an exile the remainder of his life, 
and after a variety of fortune, died at Berwick-upon-T'weed. 

Episcopacy continuing to gain ground in Scotland, James 
was induced, in 1610, to establish a High Court of Commission 
upon the same principles with that which was erected in Eng- 
land by Henry the Eighth. Indeed, there was one set up. in 
each of the archiepiscopal provinces of St. Andrews and Glas 
gow, and a certain number of the bishops and somie of the more 
distinguished laity were constituted members of these courts ; 
any five of them being declared competent to act, provided one 
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dicatories were arbitrary and excessive. ‘They were authorized 
to call before them all persons being offenders either in life or 
religion, all whom they held to be any way scandalous, and to 
proceed to thei trial; and if they found them impenitent, they 
were empowered to issue a mandate to the pastors under whose 
ministry they lived, to pronounce against them the sentence of 
excommunication. Ifthe pastors refused to comply, the court 
was entitled to proceed against them by suspension, deposition, 
or imprisonment. ‘They were also empowered to fine, at their 
discretion, such persons as had been dragged to their bar, and 
who might appear to them to be guilty. ‘They could even im- 
prison them ; a warrant of the comunissioners, signed by the 
archbishop, being sufficient, as it is observed by Dr. Cook, for 
all jailors to bury in dunzeons the unhappy men who had fallen 
under the displeasure of this detestable inquisition. Nothing 
can exhibit in a stronger light the arbitrary nature of the goveru- 
ment at that period than the crection of such a tribunal; and al- 
most all the cruelties which disgraced the reigns of James's two 

randsons in Scotland, are either directly chargeable upon the 

ligh Court of Commission, or upon the precedents which it 
established. 

‘To constitute a regular and complete episcopal Church in 
Scotland, every step had already been taken by the King, but 
that of having his nominal bishops canonically consecrated. 
That this deficiency might be supplied, James summoned to the 
metropolis, the celebrated Spottiswoode and two of his col- 
leagues to be regularly consecrated by the Bishops of London, 
of ly, and of Bath and Wells; and this measure, so essential 
in the estimation of every good episcopalian, was, after some 
discussion as to the valirity of presbyterian orders, fully accom- 

lished. It was not, however, until 1616, that an assembly, 
held at Aberdeen, ordained that “a uniform order of liturgy be. 
set down, to be read in all Churches in the ordinary days of 
prayer, and every sabbath day before sermon, to the end the 
common people may be acquainted therewith, and by custom 
may learn to serve God rightly.” In the Scottish Church, there 
had beep from the introduction of the Reformation, certain 
forms of prayer, which it was lawful to use; but every minister 
was at liberty to depart from them, and to substitute such pray- 
ers as he thought the circumstances of his congregation required ; 
but the design of the new regulation was to put an end to this 
discretionary power, and to sccure the daily and regular use of a 
fiturgy, as in our own Church. A new confession of faith, too, 
was drawn, in which the doctrines of the first reformers were 
explicitly asserted ; and some judicious regulations were adopted 
yespecting the religious astruction of children, frequency of 
communicating, 
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communicating, and the necessity of observing Easier with piety 
and reverence. 

So far James had succeeded in his ecclesiastical arrangements, 
in which he seems to have carried along with him a very great 
majority of the Scottish clergy ; but being unfortunately a stran- 
ger to the spirit of Lord Bacon’s maxim, that “ Time is the 
great innovator, and that men should imitate the gradtal working 
of time,” he made haste to compass all his ends at once, and 
thus roused opposition to his measures, which otherwise would 
not have arisen. He pressed upon the turbulent and irritable 
disciples of the Melvils all the uses and ceremonies of a Church, 
of which they had never cordially approved; and the whole 
force of his extensive prerogative was exerted to carry, in a ge- 
neral assembly, the Five Articles of Perth, which, after all, he 
could never bring into respect or very general observance. ‘The 
terrors of the High Court of Commission were thundered forth 
in vain, ‘The ministers continued refractory, and set the civil 
power at defiance ; accordingly, when James died, which event 
took place in 1625, he left to his successor the fatal inheritance 
of a disputed prerogative, a dissatisfied parliament, and a divided 
Church. 

Charles was so much engrossed with foreign policy, in the 
commencement of his reign, that several years passed before he 
could turn his attention to the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland. 
He had indeed announced, at a very early period, his resolution 
to enforce the Articles of Perth, but he did not alter the situa- 
tion of the Church with regard to its discipline or ceremonies, 
contenting himself with a declaration, that he approved of all the 
regulations and changes which his father had introduced. He 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the ministers, by revoking 
all the grants of Church property, made in the time of his an- 
cestors, by making a new allotment of the tithes, valuing them 
according to a fixed rate, and by apportioning a certain quantity 
of corn to the officiating clergyman. ‘This was a popular mea- 
sure on the part of the King, and it did not fail to gain for him 
the gratitude and affection of a large body of his subjects ; but 
the attempt which was soon after made to enforce the use of the 
liturgy, revived all the hatred and suspicions of the people, and 
even alienated them more than ever, both from the civil govern- 
ment and from their ecclesiastical superiors. 

« The liturgy,” says Dr. Cook, “ was composed chiefly by Wed- 
derburn, Bishop of Dunblane, who for this purpose, had been 
translated to his See from an English benefice, and by Maxwell, 
Bishop of Ross. They adopted the greater part of the Book 
of Common Prayer used in England, introduciog, agreeably to 
what had been determined, some marks of distinction, by = 
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the Scottish model was characterized. In this part of theig 
task, they displayed that rashness and that tendency to supersti- 
tion, which had marked the whole of their preceding conduct. 
Instead of using the permission which they had obtained so as to 
render the liturgy as much as possible conformable to the reli- 
gious sentiments of their countrymen, they introduced expres- 
sions and forms, which convinced the great majority who per- 
used the book, that it was really a disguised mass. Laud, and 
Wren, Bishop of Norwich, revised it after it was sent to Lon- 
don, and the Primate made some corrections, bringing it still 
nearer to the popish ritual. It required the use of the cross in 
baptism, and of the ring in the celebration of marriage; the 
cousecration of water at particular times, by prayer, which water 
was to be poured into the fonts for admimistering baptism; a 
prayer was introduced to be used when the elements were deli- 
vered, and which was conceived to give some sanction to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; there was was a benediction or 
thanksgiving for departed saints; and the deacon was upon his 
knees to offer what was called a memorial, or prayer of obla- 
tion, in which he said, ‘ O Lord and heavenly Father, accord- 
ing to the institution of thy dearly beloved Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, we, thy humble servants, do celebrate and make 
here before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy gifts, the 
memorial which thy Son hath willed us to make.’” 

From the passage now quoted, it is very clear that Dr. Cook 
has never read the Scottish book of Common Prayer, and, 
moreover, that he has not studied with sufficient attention the 
authorities which he himself brings forward, It is a charge 
which can seldom be brought against him with truth; but in 
this instance we are compelled to say, that he quotes partially 
and unfairly. It has long been the fashion, we are aware, to 
traduce Archbishop Laud as wishing to lead the Church back 
again to Rome, and we are therefore not at all surprised that the 
most respectable author now before us should have so easily 
admitted the insinuation, that the prelate was desirous to assi- 
milate the Scottish service to the mass. A more zealous pro- 
testant, however, though a strenuous anti-calvinist, than Laud, 
never existed ; and perhaps no individual clergyman, of any de- 
gree or order, ever brought over so many converts from popery 
to the Church of England as that celebrated archbishop. But 
whatever may have been Laud’s merits or demerits, we haye his 
own testimony, given at a time when no man of any conscience 
would have prevaricated, that he uniformly advised the adoption 
of the English book, without the smallest variation, though he 
candidly confessed that, in his opinion, the variations which 
were introduced into the commuyion office, brought the Seok 
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tish book nearer to the models of primitive use*. As to the 
sign of the cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, and the con- 
secration of water by prayer in the fonts, we are net aware that 
our brethren in Scotland departed at all from the practice ef our 
own Church. As long as fonts continued in use, and they were 
in those times universally used, we do not imagine either that 
they were filled anew for every child which was, baptized, 
or that the same water was more than once consecrated. There 
is a rubric in the Scottish liturgy, enjoining that the water should 
be changed, at least twice a month, obviously for no other rea- 
son than to prevent its being used after it had become putrid. 
There was therefore no particular times for consecrating water ; 
nor was it first consecrated and then poured into the font, as 
Dr. Cook asserts. We know not what the author means when 
he says that “a prayer was introduced to be used when the 
elements were delivered, and which was conceived to give some 
sanction to the dectrine of transubstantiation ;’ and the phrase a 
“ benediction or thanksgiving for departed saints,” is to us equally’ 
unintelligible. No form of prayer, nor any form whatever, 
was used at the delivering of the elements, but part of ‘that 
which is used at present, which alone was used in the first re-' 
formed liturgy of our Church, and which still constitutes the 
first clause of the form introduced into our liturgy, at the review 
of it which took place in the reign of Elizabeth. The bene- 
diction for departed saints, means, perhaps, that commemora- 
tion of those departed in the “ faith and fear” of God, which is’ 
made, we believe, in all Churches not calvinistic; and as to the 
insinuation which is conveyed of praying for the dead, or, as 
Dr. Cook would express it, of returning thanks for the dead, 
we areas much saghcehad as the Scottish episcopalians. Suffice’ 
it, however, to say, that to a man who reads and compares the 
two liturgies with attention, the words employed will obviously 
appear to mean neither prayer nor benediction. When, again, 
our author states that the “ deacon was, upon his knees, to offer 
what was called a memorial or prayer of oblation,” he merely 
furnishes another proof that he does not understand the subject 
upon which he has written. The memorial or oblation made 
then, as it makes now, in the Scottish office, a part of the prayer 
of consecration, which never was pronounced by a deacon in 
any Church, far less in the episcopal Church of Scotland, which 
persisted, absurdly enough no doubt, in regarding the deacon as 
a layman. But there is no occasion to reason any farther 
about the matter. The Scottish Prayer Book, even the original 
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sealed and black-letter book, still exists, and contradicts flatly 
every part of this narrative. So indeed does Collier, to whom. 
Dr. Cook rather unguardedly refers ; and we are uot a little asto- 
nished that, having introduced the subject, our authur did not 
bestow more paius in attempting to set it in a fair aud proper 
light. It belongs to writers of an inferior order to misrepresent 
facts, on the authority of Wadrow and other violent presby- 
terians, when the book itself affording the topics of discussion, 
might have been so easily consulted. 

‘There can be no question, however, relative to the main fact, 
that the liturgy was outrageously and most indecently opposed ; 
but it is candidly admitted by Dr. Cook, that one of the leading 
causes of this opposition was the apprehension excited by the 
revocation of tithes and of church-lands, from those who had 
got them into their hands, by grant or by rapacity, at the first 
burst of the Reformation. ‘The King had made known his de- 
termination to provide suitable livings for the dignified clergy, 
and the only expedient which presented itself was to restore to 
them the ecclesiastical property which had been so unjustly 
alienated. With this pomt, however, we have nothing to do ; 
we satisfy ourselves with exhibiting to our readers the popular 
fray which took place in the cathedral of the Scottish metros 
polis, upon the attempt to introduce the book of service, 

“ Upon the day which had been specified, immense numbers 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh went to the church of St. Giles, 
in which the chancellor, some of the lords of the council, and 
several of the bishops had taken their seats. ‘The utmost quiet- 
ness prevailed, tll the dean, having opened the liturgy, began to 
read, when the multitude losing all respect for the place in which 
they were, and the solemn work in which they were engaged, 
raised such a clamour that the prayers could not be heard. The 
Bishop of Edinburgh, hoping to appease it, went into the pul- 

it, and entreated the people to reflect on the sacredness of the 
ota of God, and upon the duty which they owed to God and 
to their sovereign. ‘This address rendered them more outra- 
geous; stones and whatever they could use for the purpose were 
thrown at the dean, and the bishop himself narrowly escaped 
being wounded or killed with a stool, which was furiously aimed 
at him. ‘The primate then called upon the magistrates to inter- 
fere, who, with much difficulty, by entreaties and by force, suc- 
ceeded in restoring momentary order. ‘The dean resumed his 
ungracious office; but the women, or men in the dress of wo- 
men, though they had been thrust from the church, renewed 
their activity: they exclaimed with the utmost vehemence, ‘ A 
Pope, a Pope! Antichrist, pull him down, stone him!’ They 
knocked at the doors, broke the windows, and seemed re- 
solved 
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solved to proceed to the most dreadful excesses. Amidst this 
noise and consternation, the service terminated. When the 
bishops left the church, they were followed by the multitudes, 
who, in the most opprobrious language, charged them with 
bringing into the kingdom. popery and slavery. The Bishop of 
Edinburgh, who was regarded with peculiar antipathy, was al- 
most dragged from a staircase which he had ascended, and was 
at length rescued by the servants of the Earl of Wemyss. A 
meeting of council was held between sermons, at the house of 
the chancellor. ‘The provost and magistrates attended ; and 
such precautions were taken, that divine worship was, in the af- 
ternoon, more quietly performed. No sooner, however, was it 
concluded, than the people recommenced their outrages; and 
having discovered that the Earl of Roxburgh had taken the 
Bishop of Edinburgh into his carriage, they attacked it, endea- 
voured to tear it in pieces, and would probably have injured or 
sacrificed those whvu were in it, had not the attendants of Rox- 
burgh, with their swords, compelled them to retire. Similar 
scenes were exhibited in various parts of the city. Wherever 
the liturgy was attempted to be read, commotion immediately 

ensued ; and the clergymen who officiated were forced to desist. 
Matters were now hastening to a crisis. Under pretence of 
reviving an obsolete confession, the miisters and their adherents 
drew up the celebrated covenant ; a bond which places beyond 
every reasonable doubt, the determination of those by whom it 
was framed, to defy even the King himself in attaining the ob- 
jects which it was meant to secure. In the beginning of 1639, 
the covenanters were already making preparations for war, and 
had purchased arms and ammunition in foreign countries. The 
King likewise mustered his forces, appointed commanders, and 
issued letters summoning the principal nobility to join his stan. 
dard in the North. The Scotch meanwhile endeavoured by 
warm expressions of attachment to the sovereign, and of devot-~ 
edness to the cause of liberty, civil and religious, to gain the 
support of the English people, or at least to secure their neu- 
trality. ‘Their ministers, at all times active in stirring up their 
hearers to oppose the government, now proclaimed from their 
pulpits the danger which threatened religion ; taught that, if 
they did not quit themselves like men, they might expect popery 
and bondage ; denounced all who went not out to hélp the An. 
gel of the Lord against the mighty, and roused the spirit of in- 
dependence, by representing it as the intention of their enemies 
to reduce Scotland to a province of England. In the field, they 
appeared in military array, and, in the camp, kept alive the 
spirit of their parishioners ; pronounced sermous calculated to 
animate and inflame; offered prayers to God for the Bs 
what 
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what they were pleased to style his own cause, and at the door 
of each captain’s tent was displayed a flag, with the arms of 
Scotland, and these words written in gold, “ For Christ’s crown 
and covenant.” ‘Their success, and the consequent abolition of 
episcopacy in Scotland, are well known. The Earl of ‘Traquair, 
who acted as his Majesty's commissioner, not only signed the 
covenant, but gave his sanction in the name of Charles to the 
abolition of the episcopal order, as unlawful ; thus unwarrant- 
ably exceeding the powers which were vested in him, as the 
King himself afterwards complained. Charles had, indeed, 
found it necessary to yield to his Scottish subjects, aud even to 
consent to the sacrifice of his favourite form of Church polity ; 
but he would not consent to denominate episcopacy unlawful, 
end positively prohibited the word from being mtroduced into 
the act of parliament relating to the subject. 

At this epoch, the troubles and dangers of our own Church be- 
came truly alarming, aud it appears from Dr. Cook’s statements 
relative to the conduct of his countrymen, that they contributed not 
a little to both. The Scottish commissioners, who repaired to 
London to settle the treaty of Rippon, carried with them severa! 
of the most popular of their clergy, not only for the sake of gra- 
tifying those zealous churchmen who guided the people, but 
also to disseminate, in the metropolis, the principles of the pres- 
byterian polity. ‘These turbulent divines by degrees extended 
their views as they felt their influence enlarging ; and at the pe- 
riod i question, they began to regard it as a sacred duty to have 
their own form of ecclesiastical government received throughout 
the whole of Britain. ‘They now insisted, as essential to peace, 
that there should be in the two British nations, unity of religion 
and uuiformity of Church government. Henderson, one of 
their body, wrote a short treatise, recommending the ecclesias- 
tical discipline of Scotland, and others of the same order wrote 
against episcopacy with so much passion, that they turned 
against themselves the indignation of many who were friendly to 
their cause. ‘The King was so much irritated at their violent 
interference, so contrary to what he conceived to be their duty 
us uanisters of the Gospel, that he told them they had forfeited 
the privileges which he had consented they should enjoy. 

He found it expedient, however, to alter his tone consider- 
ably, when, in the month of August, 1641, he paid a visit to 
his native country; and one cannot help expressing pity for the 
coustraint or insincerity with which he deemed it necessary to 
act. “ He ratified in the most ample manner,” says our author, 
“ the acts respecting the Church which established presbytery : 
he employed Henderson, the most popular of the ministers, to 
officiate as lis chaplain; he suspended the use of the liturgy, 
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(rather, perhaps, dispensed with the use of the liturgy) attended 
divine service in presbyterian churches, and in consequence of a 
rebuke for not appearing in the afternoon, readily consented to 
be present whenever the congregation assembled.” He created 
the Earl of Argyle a marquis, and Lesley, the insurgent general, 
Earl of Leven. ‘To several of the ministers he gave liberal 
"sane and he augmented the revenues of the universities. 
n return for this goodness, in which, perhaps, the heart of the 
King did not altogether concur, the presbyterians pronounced a 
determination, which they observed only as long as they found 
it convenient, renewing an old statute, which denounced it as 
danmable treason for any of the Scottish nation to levy forces, 
upon any pretence whatever, without the King’s commission, | 
_ The long parliament was now sitting, and the civil war on the 
point of breaking out. ‘The Scotch were assiduously courted by 
the King’s enemies, and the proposals of the latter were listened 
to with a ready ear. The leaders of the parliamentary faction, 
indeed, only declared that they were zealous for a due reforina- 
tion in Church and State; but their presbyterian friends in the 
North advanced directly to the point, and expressed, in unambi- 
guous language, their sense of the urgeut necessity for introduc. 
lag into England their peculiar diseipline. ‘“ What hope, they 
ask, can the kingdom and. Kirk of Scotland have of a desirable 
peace, till prelacy, which hath been the main cause of their mi- 
series and troubles, first and last, be plucked up root and 
branch, as a plant which God hath not planted, and from which 
no better fruits can be expected than such sour grapes as-this 
day set on edge the kingdom of England.” It does not appear, 
however, that the parliament, at this period, were disposed to 
accede to the proposition of the Scottish presbyterians, to abo- 
lish episcopacy in England. Even in 1645, when their com- 
misisoners attended in the general assembly, for the purpose of 
framing the solemn league and covenant, these politicians and 
divines had address enough to avoid giving their concurrence to 
the plan of the Scottish ministers, for establishing presbytery 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. They bound themselves 
no further than “* to endeavour the preservation of the reformed 
religion in the kingdom of England and [reland, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline and government,: according to the word of 
‘God and the example of the last reformed churches.” Having 
incidentally mentioned this celebrated obligation, we are unwil- 
ling te pass ‘by the remarks which Dr. Cook has made upon it, 
because they breathe that spirit of candour, moderation and good 
sense, which, with very few exceptions, characterize his work. 
“ Tn alluding,” says he, “ to the solemn league and covenant, it 
must not be kept out of view, that the whole of its spirit 7 in 
irect 
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direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity, breathing an in~ 
tolerance that sapped the most sacred of those rights which it 
was one of its avowed designs to secure, vesting a protestant 
community with powers inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the reformation had proceeded, and particu- 
larly destroying that free exercise of private judgment, for which 
the first reformers, to their immortal honour, had strenuously 
contended. Much allowance, however, from the circumstances 
m which they were placed, must be made for the persons by 
whom it was sanctioned. By the infatuated conduct of James, 
the ideas of Popery and Prelacy had, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, been firmly associated ; whilst the active part taken by the 
Scottish bishops in the persecution of all who opposed epis- 
copacy ; their subserviency to an arbitrary court ; the looseness 
of their manners, and their contempt of the prevailing religious 
sentiments of the community, combined in inspiring the presby- 
terians with an aversion to the hierarchy which, in a different 
situation, they would probably not have entertained.” 

We need not mention with how much eagerness this covenant 
was signed in Scotland, and the solemn farce which attended its 
reception in this part of the island. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Assembly of Divines, and the Scottish Commission- 
ers met in the church of St. Margaret's, Westminster ; and after 
several prayers and harangues, the covenant being read, notice 
was given to all that they should immediately, by swearing to 
it, worship the great name of God, and testify this by lifting up 
their hands. 

The evil spirit of rebellion was now (1644) engaged m the 
work of havock and demolition. ‘The Scottish divines, who sat 
in the Westminster assembly, saw matters proceed exactly as 
they wished. ‘Lhey accordingly took the earliest opportunity of 
assuring their countrymen at home, that “ they could not but 
admire the good hand of God in the great things already done, 
particularly that the covenant was taken, prelacy and the whole 
train thereof extirpated, the service-book in many places for- 
saken, plain and powerful preaching set up, many colleges in 
Cambridge provided with such ministers as were most zealous of 
the best reformation, the communion in some places given at 
the table with sitting ; the great organs at Paul’s and Peter’s at 
Westminster taken down, images and many other monuments of 
idolatry defaced and abolished, the Chapel Royal at Whitehall 
purged and reformed, and all by authority, in a quict manner, 
at noonday, without tumult.” | 

This satisfaction, however, did not continue long. The In- 
dependents already appeared to command a majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, and they strenuously maintained that 
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presbytery was not of divine institution. The Scottish Com- 
missioners instantly began to lament the prevalence of sects ; 
they inveighed against toleration,.as sapping the foundation of 
the Gospel ; they complained that obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the completion of the great work ; and they prevailed 
upon a numerous body of ministers round London to deplore'to 
the Parliament, “ that through many erroneous opinions, ruin- 
ating schisms, and damnable heresies, unhappily fomented, the 
orthodox ministry were neglected, the people seduced, fearful 
confusions introduced ;” and to pray ‘“ that as a remedy for 
these evils, a directory for worship should be hastened, and the 
establishment of a pure discipline and government be acceler- 
ated.” 

We pass over the treaty of Uxbridge, and the various con- 
ferences by which it was preceded, and return for a moment to 
Scotland, where the covenanters were, in the mean time, going 
on with the same intemperate zeal which had uniformly guided 
their conduct. One of the preachers employed a discourse in 
pointing out the distinction between King Charles and King 
Jesus, and inculcated that all who were deeply interested in the 

‘cause of Christ, should resist their temporal sovereign. ‘The 
sermon, we are told, was heard with the highest delight, and 
the preacher was rewarded with the applause of the greater part 
of lus countrymen. 

The affairs of Charles having become hopeless in England, 
he had recourse to the ill-advised measure of surrendering him- 
self to the Scottish army. Importuned on all hands, however, 
he would neither sign the covenant, nor consent to abolish 
episcopacy. ‘The steadiness with which he’adhered to what re- 
spected the Church, has been considered as evidence, that, in 
ull his negociations, he was insincere. ‘ It seems, however,” 
as our author justly remarks, “ at this period of his life to war- 
rant an opposite conclusion. Had his object now been to de- 
ceive, and had bis sense of integrity been so blunted, that he 
had no scruple to follow a system of delusion, it is in the bigh- 
est degree probable that he would have consented to all which 
Was required, and that he would even have signed the covenant, 
with this mental reservation, that, as the subscription had beea 
extorted, it was binding only while it was his interest to. act in 
conformity to it. Had he done this, he would have embarrassed 
his enemies ; he would probably have gained the most powerful 
men in Scotland; and he would at all events have opened the 
ouly way by which be could possibly re-ascend his throne.” 
The manner too in which his Majesty conducted the controversy 
in which he engaged with Hend:rsen, plainly shews that he 
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must previously have investigated the subject, and that his opi- 
nions were not rashly adopted. He is considered by several 
writers as having shewn more mgenuity and learning than his 

neat; and some of his partizans lamented that his sword 
was not wielded with the same vigour as his pen. Charles, it is 
well known, would not accede to any terms which might com- 
promise the fate of the Church, which, however, he could not 
now avert. When, at Newcastle, the commissioners of both 
kingdoms besouglit him on their knees to alter his resolution m 
support of episcopacy ; w! en Loudon, the Chancellor of Scot- 
land, entreated him, as he valued his crown, not to hesitate in 
giving the pledge which was required, he nobly replied, that no 
condition to which he could be reduced, would be so deplor- 
able as that to which they were persuading him to reduce 
himself; that they might take their ewn way, and that though 
they had all forsaken him, God had not forsaken him. 

This pious but unfortunate mouarch was soon to be brought 
to the scaffold, where he fell a sacrifice to the evil times in 
which it was his lot to govern England. But even in the last 
attempt which the nobihty of Scotlind were driven by remorse 
to make in behalf of Clauries, they were thwarted and opposed 
by the ministers; nor dud these men raise their voices to save 
his life, until they found that his death was to throw the power 
of the state into the hands of the Independents. The character 
of the King 1s faithfedly delineated by Dr. Cook, who, while he 
bewails the errors into which he was occasionally betrayed, 
chearfylly extols his virtues, 2nd pathetically laments his fate. 

‘The first step which the covenanters took with his successor, 
was very little calculated to gain his affection or to remove his 
fears. ‘The commissioners whom they sent to Breda were in- 
structed to demand of bim the sacrifice of bis most intimate 
friends; 2 full recognition of the solemn league and covenant ; 
a ratification of all the acts of parliament by which the presby- 
terian discipline was established im Scotland, and a promise to 
give the roval assent to such other acts as might enjoin the same 
form of ecclesiastical polity in the rest of his dominions. When 
he arrived he was made to confess the sin of his father in marry 
ing into an idolatrous family, and to ascribe to him all the blood 
that had been shed im the civil war. . Charles was then made 
to express deep regret for his own perverted education ; to ad- 
mit that the whole of his past life had been in direct opposition 
to the will of God, and to promise that he would adhere to all 
which he now professed until the end of his life. The truth is, 
at the period of which we are now writing, the factions minis- 
ters completely controlled the civil power, and even dictated to 
the army; they paralyzed all the exertions of their countrymen 
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against Cromwell, and some of them actually joined that usur- 
per, after having disgraced the use of arms by their cowardice or 
treachery. 

But Cromwell, himself both knave and fanatic, well knew how 
to govern such characters. He instantly set hounds to the licence 
with which Churchmen had interfered in civil matters, and, to 
prevent any factious attempts to embarrass his government, he 
prohibited the meeting of general assemblies, exhorting the 
clergy to devote their time to the duties connected with their 
sacred functions. The gifted men in his army, indeed, gave 
way to the enthusiasm by which they were impelled, and preach- 
ed in the fields and in the highways ; but their general permitted 
them not to molest the people in their ordinary religious exer- 
cises, or to throw any obstacles in the way of the established 
clergy. The factious spirit, accordingly, which had so much 
troubled the state, now that it was prevented from being so mis- 
chievously employed, took a new direction; and the Church, 
says Dr, Cook, exhibited scenes of contest, of anarchy, and of 
insubordination, most disgraceful to the clergy, and most per- 
nicious to the moral and spiritual improvement of the commu- 
nity. We more particularly allude to the protesters or remon- 
strants, who were all along bad subjects, and detestable hypo- 
crites, With these the friends of Cromwell chiefly associated ; 
and the latter finding them so violent in their opposition to the 
exiled monarch, laboured to throw into their hands the greater 
number of livings, in which, by means of the English judges 
and sequestrators, they very generally succeeded. 

Of these protesters, as they afterwards made a yery conspicu- 
ous figure, and complained loudly of persecution, in the subse- 
quent part of Charles's reign, it may not be unseasonable to 
exhibit. the picture which Dr. Cook has drawn, and which, 
from the experience of our own Church, we are convinced js in 
no respect overcharged, “ ‘They paid little attention,” he ob- 
serves, “ to the representation of the calamities which their 
obstinacy would occasion, and they began to act in a manner, 
which shews how readily men can render religious principles 
subservient to the gratification of passions, which religion re- 
strains or condemns. ‘They appealed to the people, asserting 
that they were guided by the purest motives, and, with disinge- 
nuity aud hypocrisy much to be lamented, but which are too 
frequent in the history of the Church, arrogated to themselves 
the appellation of the godly, insinuating or affirming that all who 
opposed them were men of depraved principles, or not influ- 
enced by the spirit of the Gospel. _ ‘They collected numbers of 

ministers, elders, and private Christians in meetings, not recug- 
njzed by the Church, and after prayer by any disposed to 
¥@ it, 
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it, and a confession of sins, they discussed topics, upon which 
the established judicatories alone were competent to decide, and 
even blamed what those judicatories had sanctioned. In cele- 
brating the Lord’s supper, they departed from the decent mode 
which had been presembed, and which required that the minis- 
ter of each parish should dispense it; and assembling immense 
roultitudes from contiguous parishes, they emploved the most 
fervent of the clergy to deliver numerous sermons ; they affected 
a gloominess of devotion which has often been identified with 
the homage due to a mercifal Creator; they mflamed the pre- 
judices and the embusiastic zeal of those who listerred to them ; 
and they thus rendered an ordinance, graciously mtended to be 
the bond of charity, instrumental in cherishing the worst dispo- 
sitions, and in withdrawing their flocks from those pastors who 
still adhered to the Church. ‘The manner im which they con- 
ducted divine worship was adapted to convey the idea that they 
were favoured with peculiar communications of the spirit: they 
even altered the natural tone of the human voice, that they 
might inspire religious horror; and when they had thus made 
themselves to be regarded as the chosen servants of God, they 
deciaimed against the sad defection and corruption of the judi- 
catories of the Church.” : 

Vhe violence and folly of these fanatics, however, helped to 
pave the way, on the king’s retarn, for the restoration of epis- 
copacy in Scotland. It had been obvions, not only to Charles, 
but also to the country at large, that there could be neither 
peace nor security, while such men were permitted to mislead 
the people, and to preach rebellion under the cover of religious 
zeal. It is sull doubtful, however, notwithstanding the decided 
measures which the king very soon adopted, whether his first 
intentions were to restore the ancient government of the Church, 
or to continue the Preshy tenian polity ; and it is to be lamented 
that he did not act with more consistency, on a subject of so 
much ‘importance. Tle wrote to the presbytery of Edimburgh, 
mM August, 1650, Assuring them that he was resolved “ to pro- 
tect and preserve the government of the Church of Scotland, as 
it is settled by law, without violation, and to countenance in the 
due exercise of their functions, all sach ministers who should 
behave themselves dutifally and peaceably, as became men of 
their callmg.” In the following month, however, he seems to 
have yielded to the advice of his courtiers, to change the eccle- 
siastical polity of that country; and he was already prepared to 
take a step the most arbitrary, perhaps, that marks his reign. 
In January, 1661, there was passed, in his name, what has been 
called the Act Recissory, a statute, by which all the Parliaments 
held subsequent to the vear 1640, were declared null and void, 


thus 
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thus rendering invalid those acts in confirmation of presbytery, 
as the established religion, to which the late king had assented, 
Considerable opposition was manifested by the Presbyterian 
clergy, not only on the ground that the government had been 
guilty of a breach of promise towards them, but also because 
their Church bad been subverted by an uncoustitutional and 
tyrannical stretch of power, most alarming to their rights, as 
members of the community. In truth, the line of conduct 
which Charles followed, in re-establishing the apostolical form 
of ecclesiastical regimen in the north, was in some parts so pre- 
cipitate, and in others so capricious, that he roused fears, and 
inflamed prejadices, not immediately connected, in their origin, 
at least, with Church affairs, but which tended, in the sequel, to 
close at once the government of the Stuarts, and of a hierarchy 
in Scotland. He was unfortunate too in the choice of his 
instruments. Middleton, his commissioner and prime minister, 
was extremely profligate and dissipated, and Sharp, the new 
primate, was viewed by his countrymen as an apostate and 
traitor ; the former scandalizing the gloomy and rigid covenan- 
ters, by the looseness of his manuers, aud the latter rousing their 
indignation, by an ostentatious splendour, which they could not 
help regarding as the price of his treachery. 

Of the former Scottish bishops, as one only remained, it now 
became necessary to consecrate several new prelates. A coms 
mission for this purpose was accordingly issued to the Bishops 
of London and Worcester, and to some of the suffrages of Can- 
terbury ; and Sharp, Fairford, Hamilton and Leighton, received 
in Westminster Abbey the episcopal character. On this occa- 
sion, the English bishops not considering presbyterian ordina- 
tion as valid, msisted that Sharp and the other three should go 
through the inferior orders of the Diaconate and Priesthood; 
and although this condition had been dispensed with, in the case 
of Spottiswoode, in 1610, tie prelates elect, were in this in- 
stance, obliged to comply. ‘They were, however, amply repaid 
for this submission, by being invested with a degree of authority, 
which bishops had not possessed in Scotland, since the times 
of popery. Tn the reign of James, and of his son, the bishops 
were regarded only as permanent moderators, or presidents of 
the different ecclesiastical meetings; but now, Charles by the 
sole exercise of his prerogative, introduced episcopacy in iis 
fullest latitude, and gave to the first order of the clergy, the 
power of determining whether or not the other orders should 
meet at all, and of limiting, at pleasu:e, the extent of their 
jurisdiction. ‘The thing might be right, but it was tyrannically 
done. It co-operated with other measuies, to ideatfly episeo- 
pacy in the minds of the people, with arbitrary power yn the 
sovereign: and it is justly observed by Dr. Cook, that the 
government 
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government of the Church, by bishops, was not exlubited, at 
that time, in Scotland, as ils sincere friends would have wished 
it to be beheld. If the case liad been reversed, says he, if 
episcopacy had been the veligion of the nation, and presbytery 
had been forced upon it as prelacy was, the presbyterian polity 
would have beeu equally obnoxious as the episcopal. 
In a short time alter the legal re-establishment of the Church, 
strong symptoms of popular disaffection began to shew them- 
selves. ‘The Court of High Commission was accordingly or- 
ganized with fresh power; and mounted soldiers were entrusted 
with the keeping of the peace, m the southern and western 
districts. The presbyterians flew to arms, and made haste to 
mieet in the field, the enemies of Christ’s crown and covenant. 
"Ehey were defeated near the Pentland hills, and ten of the 
ringleaders were condemned and executed together. At this 
period there were many instances of piece-meal and _ petty 
cruelty, perpetrated, it is thought, contrary to the king’s wishes, 
and altogether unworthy of a great nation to permit, or of Chris- 
tian ministers to superintend. Sharp is represented as having 
been particularly active, himself, at no distant date, a deter- 
mined covenanter, and the only one of that factious body who 
had proposed to abjure the royal family of Stuart, during the 
second estie of Charles. It is admitted, that the covenanters were 
it) a state of Open and caring rebellion, and, further, that by the 
law of the land, they had forfeited their lives ; it is adnntted that 
they were dangerous subjects, inasmuch as ther doctrines, both 
political and rehgious, were of the most extravagant and sub- 
versive tcndency ; but it 1s obvious, at the same time, that their 
minds were in that agitated and delirious condition, which uni- 
formly follows rapid changes in the government of a country ; 
a state of mind in which reason will not be listened to, and 
when no force ought to be applied, except such as will either 
completely awe or utterly exterminate. The ministers of Charles 
the Second, im Scotland, acted more lke Spanish inquisitors, 
than as the functionaries of a powerful monarch ; and exhibited 
just severity enough to irritate, without vigour to suppress. 
Theirs was that weak and contemptible policy, which sheds 
blood only to iwcrease the number of crimes. 

As might have been expected, lenient measures soon became 
necessary; the army was disbanded, and an indemnity was 
granted to all who had risen against the government, upon sign- 
nig what was called bonds of peace, and promising obedience to 
the civil power. Nay, the king was advised to proceed even 
further than this, and to give permission to such of the ousted 
ministers as had lived peaceably and orderly in the places where 
they resided, to preach and exercise the other clerical functions, 

In 
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in their former churches, provided these were vacant, or in such 
vacant parishes as might be assigned to them by the patrons: 
and moreover, that the restored ministers should constitute ses. 
sions and presbyteries, as had been done before the year 1638. 
This proceeding was quite characteristic of the goverament of 
Charles ; an expedient in the train of a blunder, and one extreme 
to correct another, and the mdulgence thus granted was alto- 
ther imcompatible with the support which was due to an 
Established Church. ‘The effect produced by this unprecedented 
toleration, was not very considerable; a few of the ministers, 
indeed, conformed, and the people flocked to thew churches, 
but finding that they neither preached politics, nor abysed the 
government, the more violent of the hearers called them “ kings 
curates,” and “dumb dogs,” and withdrew again to the field 
conventicle. Matters accordingly soon became worse than 
ever. New terrors were thundered forth, which it was impos- 
sible to inflict, and the covenanters again appeared m arms, to 
abide the chance of a battle. Monmouth, the unfortunate son 
of Charles, marched against the insurgents, speedily deteated 
them at Bothwell Bridge, and then hastened to London to 
secure an act of indemnity. 

We have no pleasure im detailing the progress of mad fanati- 
cism, on the one hand, and of petty, imefficient, vengeance on 
the other. Suffice it to say, that in 1684, the indulgence which 
had been given to some of the presbyterian mmisters was with- 
drawa ; they were prohibited from preaching ; they were required 
to grant bonds that they would not preach ; and it was ordained 
that those who refused to do so, should be sent prisoners to 
Edinburgh castle, or be banished the kingdom. One sect, the 
Cameronians, were placed without the protection of law ; a hue 
and cry was raised against them wherever they were discovered ; 
the military were authorized, without either trial or proofs to 
wound and kill them; while, they in their turn, having formed 
the desperate resolution of working upon the fears of their ene- 
mies, affixed in the night to the doors of the parish churches, 
what they denominated their apologetical declaration, in which 
they abjured Charles Stuart as a merciless tyrant, and declared 
war against all who promoted his wicked and hellish designs. 
This aspect of public affairs, was very little varied when the king 
died in February, 1685, nor does any thing remarkable occur, 
under the new monarch, until the invasion of Argyle. A few 
suffered in consequence of that absurd attempt ; but James hav- 
ing the weltare of the Catholics more at heart, than the claims 
ot the Established Church, relaxed considerably in his violent 


measures against the Presbyterians. In his zeal to annul all. 


penal statutes, that respected Papists, he fortunately ceased to 
remember 
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remember that there were any to execute against Protestants ; 
or perhaps it was owmg to the discontent and apprehension 
which were excited among the episcopalians themselves, by the 
dispensing power, which the king exercised so nnconstitutionally 
in favour of the Romanists, that James found it expedient to 
court the Presbyterians. Whatever may have been his motive, 
he permitted them in 1687, after having frequently extended the 
terms of indulgence, to exercise religious worship m the manner 
they might think conformable to the word of God. 
The arbitrary and bigotted principles of James had already 
alienated from his government end person the great body of the 
inglish nation. His exercise of the dispensmg power, his sup- 
posed attempts to convert the Prmeess of Orange, his endea- 
vours to compel the clergy to read # declaration which they 
considered hostile to the Protestant Church, the imprisonment 
of the bishops who made a noble stand for the region and the 
liberty of their country, these and other causes indaced the people 
of England to solicit the interference of Witham, whem they 
regarded as the bulwark of the Protestant fath. James had a 
greater number of adherents in Scotland, than in this part of 
the island. Both the council end the dignifted clergy supported 
his rights, and declared their readiness to sacrifice all m mam- 
taining them: nor do we thmk that it reqwres more than com- 
mon candour to account for this devotedness, on the ground of 
sincerity, and deep-rooted principle. ‘The Scottish prelates 
held as a fundamental maxim, the “* jas deoinem” of kings to 
the throne of their ancestors, and no argument or inducement 
which the Prince of Orange could employ, was found sufficient 
to prevail with these churchmen to transfer their allegiance to 
anew master. tis well known that William was imclined to 
continue episcopacy im Scotland, aud that, with this view, he 
had even made overtures to the Scottish bishops, upon condition 
that they would acknowledge him as their lawful sovereign ; but 
they, with an attachment to their lewrimate ruler, of which he 
seems hardly to have been deserving, consented to sacrifice both 
their individual interests and those of their Charch, rather than 
give the sanction of their authority and names ta him whom 
they regarded as an usurper. ‘The principles of James were 
arbitrary, and his measures were despotic in the extreme, nor 
had he manitested for the Protestant episcopalians, m Scouand, 
that care or partiality which might have bound them to his 
government ; it is impossible, therefure, to explain the conduct 
which the bishops pursued, without giving credit for sincere 
belief in the divme right of kings. It bedi mdeed, been im- 
sinuated, that the episcopalians did not re gard the enterprize of 
Wilham, ar at all likely to end m the establishment of his 
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power in Britam, and that they, perhaps, looked forward to a 
second Restoration, as the means of strengthening their interests, 
and of extending their influence with the crown. In reply to 
this surmise, it will be enough to state that, neither in E 

nor in Scotland, did the zeal or principles of the jacobite 
bishops die away with their hopes :—on the contrary, altho 
many of them not only ceased to hope, but even ceased to wis 

to see the exiled family brought back, at the expense of a civil 
war, none of them ever renounced their adherence to the sacred 
doctrine, that monarchs hold their power from God. We enter 
not into the merits of this absolute question; we would even 
readily admit that the tenet is without foundation, in Scripture, 
or m reason; but we are not the less convinced that thousands 
of well-informed men have acted upon it, and among them the 
jacobite clergy at the Revolution, 

[t was the intention of William, and of the moderate Press 
byterians, by whom he was directed, to found the restoration of 
presbytery on the wishes of the people, without entering into 
the question of its dive institution; to permit all the episcopal 
clergy, who were willing to submit to the Presbyterian polity, 
and to acknowledge the new government, to retain their bene. 
fices, and to preserve to patrons the right of presentation to 
ecclesiastical hivines. The great body “of the Presbyterians, 
however, says Dr. Cook, elate “a with the victory which they had 
obtained, were not disposed te acquiesce in these calm proceed. 
ings; they insisted upon a declaration that their form of polity 
Was ‘sanctioned or prescribed by the word of God; they were 
eager that patronage should be abolished, and they did not look 
with the eve of kind forbearance upon their episcopal brethren, 

In 1 G90, the Karl of Meivil, who acted as his Majesty’s com. 
missioner ia Parliament, and im the General Assembly, yielded 
not only the king’s supremacy, but also abolished patronage, 
sanctioning, at the same time, an act to authorze the clergy ot 
the new establishment, to appoint visitors to try and purge out 
all insufficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroveous ministers, 
by the due course of church-process and censures. This power 
as might have been expected, was greatly abused, and the se- 
verity exercised upon the episcopalians was wortied so far, that 
the king dissolved the Assembly which was held in 1692, and 
it was not without the utmost difficulty, that he was persuaded 
again to countenance its meeting. The government, in fact, 
‘ook a decided part with the episcopal ministers, moderating the 
fury of the more intemperate of their enemies, and thus secured 
for many of these clergy, who would not conform to the new 
order of things, the enjoyment of their benefices to the end of 


their hives. 
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The Cameroniaus, or original protestors aad remonstrants, 
would accede to no terms with the new rulers, and we believe, 
they still remain, a small body of disaffected dissenters in Scot- 
land, demanding not only that the sovereign should be a Pres- 
byterian, but that he should take and enforce the solemn league 
and covenant. 

We conclude in nearly the words with which our author winds 
wp his history, and agree with him that, in the reigns of the 
Stuarts, from the date of the Reformation, ecclesiastical and 
eivil arrangements were so intimately connected, that the former 
decidedly influenced, and indeed generally produced ihe latter. 
"lhe effect of this upon religion, was most deplorable. It con- 
verted the clergy to the instruments of faction. It weakened 
the energy of government, whilst it associated with those doc- 
trines which should wean us from the world, or counteract its 
power, the worst aud most violent passions ‘which agitate and 
deform our nature. Attachment to particular forms “of eccle- 
siastical polity, completely extinguished all Christian love and 
forbearance ; and the different denominations, into which the 
community was split, no sooner escaped from persecution, than 
they directed it against all whom their own party did not com- 
prehend. It was, in fact, the question of Church government, 
rather than the mode of worship, which divided the people of 
Scotland, after the Restoration; for, although Charles invested 
the hierarchy with greater dignity and power, than Protestant 
bishops had heretofore enjoyed im that part of the island, no 
liturgy wus used by the episcopal clergy during his reign, or ‘that 
of his brother. It was not till the reigu of Anne, w hen the epis- 
copalians in Scotland, were protected and allowed by Act of 
Parliament, that the liturgy of our Church was introduced 
amongst them ; and it should seem, that the service-book, which 
was framed by the Bishops of Dunblane and Ross, and after- 
wards revised by Laud, had been used but a very short time. 

We gave our opinion of Dr. Cook’s merits in the outset of 
our review. He is candid, moderate, und impartial ; he is 
seldom chargeable either with credulity or ignorance, and never 
fails to make the proper distinction between men and mea- 
sures. He is a rational supporter of liberty, while he despises 
the arts of the demagogue ; he is a conscientious Presbyterian, 
but never mixes with his censures of particular bishops, any 
siiberal strictures on the form of Church government, which 
they are appoimted to administer. His work is executed with- 
out ostentation of style, or display of learning ; it is read with 
ease, for bis connections are obvious, and this reasoning  per- 
spicuous ; and no one will lay down his volumes, without esteem- 
mg the man as much as the historian, 
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Art. VI. The Invisible Hand; a Tule. 12m0. pp. 160. 
| 5s. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


TO the spirit in which the tale before us is written we have 
nothing to object, nor can we doubt the good and pious inten. 
tions of its unknown author. Upon its execution, however, we 
are concerned that we cannot bestow the same unqualified 
praise, The style is too sombre, and the narrative too heavy, 
to give it any chance of popularity among its brotherhood of 
religious novels. ‘This perhaps may be in its favour; but we 
cannot approve of the specimens which the author has given us 
of what he considers most impressive discourses, and still 
Jess of his hymns, such, for instance, as occur in the following 
passage : 


« That fond hope is now destroyed, and he has actually sailed 
before this time: he left me for Portsmouth on Saturday. On 
the day preceding there was a consultation held at Hanover 
Square ; when this resolution, so fatal to my happiness, was taken. 
When he returned from his uncle’s, embracing me with more than 
common ardour, he said, ‘ My Harrict, ue who first brought us 
together, will bring me home in safety. We have received good 
at the hand of the Lord: why shouid we anticipate evil > Botore 
he left me yesterday, he read with me several passages of Scrip- 
ture, and Crimended me and our lovely trio to our fathers’ God. 
In closing his prayer, he sweetly introduced those words which are 
mv hourly support : ‘ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are not known.’ His allusion wag 
to the mystery of this dispensation. My fears carried me to their 
literal import. 

“« To-day I have been mercifully sustained by an attendance 
on the holy services of the temple. You know our privilege in 
having Mr. B. for our shepherd. I supected that he must have 
known the state of my mind, but I have found he did not. He 
read for his text, in his emphatic and tender manner, those 
words, Ps. lxxviii. 78. ‘So he fed them according to the inte- 

rity of his heart ; and guided him by the skilfulness of his hands.’ 
Gece word he spoke fell on my bosom as the oil of consolation. 
After enlarging on the character of David as the type of his 
greater and better son, and descanting beautifully on the integrity 
of his heart, which he considered as importing the entire and in- 
dissoluble affection he bore his people, in his own Er ace happy 
way, after having read, ‘ He guides them by the skilfulness of 
his hands,’ he suddenly and as in joyful ecstasy exclaimed, 
‘What hands are those I behold stretched out tor my guidance 
and support! hands torn and impressed with crucifixion nails ~~ 
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then I am passive—I am contented—I am grateful. O Jesus! 
though thou slayest me, yet will I trust in thee.—Then turning 
to his auditory, and laying his finger on the text, he added, ‘ Yes, 
my dear hearers, He here shews us his hands and his side. Let 
us be glad, now we see the Lord.’—Indeed, my beloved Emma, I 
heard little more during the entire discourse. 1 saw Him who had 
guided my parents by his counsel, and has received them to glory ; 
and thought I could say, ‘ 1 have none on earth I desire besides 
Him.’ But, oh the treachery of my heart! As the solemnly ex- 
pressive tones of the organ swelled in tender and pathetic sounds 
to that verse which closed the service,— 


««« The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from we throne, 
And worship none but Thee! ”— 


Neither do we think the author borne out in teaching his 
readers to consider every trivial circumstance in their lives as 
the spring and origin of some important event. That every, 
even the most trivial circumstance in our lives is under the in- 
fluence of the [NvistBLe HAND, we know, but how that influ- 
ence is exercised, and in what manner each minor event is di. 
rected to fulfil the great ends of the Divine Government, ex- 
cept in very few cases, we neither can, nor must we expect to 
know. As far as it inculcates an unshaken confidence im our 
Almighty Protector, the tale before us is excellent, but when it 
teaches us to search too deeply into the mysteries of his Go. 
vernment, it can be productive only of difficulty and disap. 
pointment. 
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Art. VII. Bardoue; or, the Great Lord of Mount Tau- 
rus: an Kastern Tale. Translated from the French of 
Adrian de Sarragin. 12m0. pp. 187. Sherwood and Co. 


Slo. 


‘yy 
CHOUGH the charm which the marvellous possesses, in the 
hands of a writer of moderate inventive powers, to awaken 
curiosity and secure delight, is almost resistless; the author of 
Bardoue has proved himself no adept in the magic by which 
our fancy is generally enchained by oriental fiction. ‘The in- 
cidents of the tale, which possess no great interest in them- 
selves, are incumbered by an unartful and tedious allegory, which 
perplexes the mind m followmg the clue of the story. The 
companions of the hero, who possesses few qualifications to 
recommend 
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recommend him to our respect or admiration, are an old goat 
and a young antelope, which are represented as gifted with 
speech and reason. In the dénonement of the fable, we re- 

ise Reason personified in the one, and Passion personified 
in the other; the various changes of fortune to which the hero 
is exposed, being brought about, by these imaginary per , 
who act as his monitors. These allegorical personages, are Bat 
uninteresting substitutes for the genii and faries of oriental 
story; of which, however, the author makes some use, though 
not sufficient to relieve the tediousness of his moral. 





Art. VIL. An Address to the Public on the Commencement 
of a New Year, &c. pp. 42. Hatchard. 1815. 


A Leiter addressed to an English Lady of Fashion at Paris. 
pp. 46. Hatchard. 1815. . . 


ELAVING nothing favourable to advance on the subject of 
these productions, we would be wholly silent respecting them, 
but that we wish to give their authors, who are probably well- 
intending men, a little advice—not to set up for reformers, 
Nature has not intended that either should figure, unless in a 
very contracted sphere; and there, we have our doubts, that 
their busy interference would be rather productive of good than 
mischief. The framer of the “ Address to the Public,” has, 
however, earned a much harsher reproof, than we mean to give 
the inditer of the “ Letter to a Lady of Fashion ;” before he 
undertakes to write on the subject of Regeneration, we would 
recommend bim to consult his Catechism, for the definition of 
a Sacrament ; he will then probably learn to speak of Baptism, 
in terms more respectful, than to represent it, as “a mere out- 
ward ceremony.” P. 29. 





—— 


Arr. IX. Select French Idioms, alphabetically arranged ; 
intended to facilitate the Progress of Youthinthe Acquisition 
of that Language. To which are subjoined, Notes critical 
and explanatory, on Scot’s Irench Kecueil; containing a 
Translation of every Idiomatical Expression, or difficult 
Phrase, in the whole a that Work. By an Amateur of the 
French Language. Hill, Edinburgh ; Berthoud, Wheatley, 
and Co, London. 1816. 


A coLLecTION of French Idioms was a school-book very 
much wanted, and we have no hesitation in TACO NG oer 
ittle 
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little work for supplying the desideratum ; it appearing well 
calculated to facilitate the progress of youth, in the acquisition of 
that fashionable and elegant language. The notes on Scot’s 
Recueil, must no doubt prove useful to such teachers as prefer . 
that selection of pieces, as the manual for reading. Still it 
strikes us that it would have been better to have extended the list 
of idioms, and thus to have rendered the publication of more 
general utility. The form is convenient, and as books sell at 
present it is not dear. We give a specimen of the plan and 
manner, under the verb FaALLome. 


* I] me faut—I want. 

Tant s’en faut—So far from it. 

Ou peu s’en falloit—Or nearly so. 

Peu s’en falloit qu’il ne m’arrivat une autre—I had nearly met 
with another. 

Il s’en faut bien qu’il en soit ici le méme—It is far from being so 
here. 

Il ne s’en faut gudres—It wants but little. 

Tant ne s’en faut que ma douleur soit diminuée—So far is my 
pain from being lessened. 

Peu s’en faut que je ne le batte—Little prevents me’ from strik- 

him. 

Ll faut le voir—It is worth seeing. 

It auroit fallu s’y prendre anisi—You should have gone to work 
this way.” 





Art. X. Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-side. 
lor the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons. 
5 Vols. 16mo. Longman. 1815. 


THIS is capable of being made an amusing and useful produc 
tion. ‘The author has mgeniously sketched out a plan which 
cannot fail of conveying instruction to young persons in the most 
pleasing manner. 


** It is supposed that suitable Maps and Globes, where they car 
be had, are spread on the table, and that some one takes the lead 
in performing. the journey or voyage to be perused.” 


The first volume coutains Davee, and the succeeding volumes 
a 


treat of the other quarters of the habitable Globe. The anony- 
mous author, whom we suspect to be a lady, frequently indulges 
in political reflections, which savour much of the new school of 
philosophic liberty, and is a decided friend to Catholic emancipa 

ton. 
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tion. We shall present our readers with the observations made 
on the Revolution by King William. 


* The Prince of Orange landed in Torbay, when he came to 
assist the English to expel James the Second, who wished to estab- 
lish Popery and arbitary power in England; for this service the 
Houses of Lords and Commons made William King. This change 
which was very important in many respeets, is called the glorious 
Revolution of 1688. Much good and some evil arose from the 
Revolution, though the evil did not begin exactly with it. It was 
in the reign of King William the Third, for so he was ealled, that 
the National Debt and our paper currency commenced, and the 
violence of party spirit gave rise to the extension of the duration of 
Parliament to Seven Years, from all which a good deal of harm has 

sroceeded, and no one can tell what will be the end of these things. 
ut our liberties were considerably confirmed by the Revolution, 
although the Catholics against whom the nation was angry on account 
of King James, have had reason to deplore the bigotry which was 
then raised against, and the hardships which they have endured ever 
since, especially in Ireland. King William did aot keep faith with 
them, though perhaps the times ought to be blamed more than he, 
who was, however, himself a bigot with respect to the Catholics.” 


We totally dissent in opinion with the author, neither can we 
conceive what occasion there was to introduce into a juvenile 
work political discussions, which to say the least are very irrele- 
vant; or to pay a compliment to Sir S. Romilly, when speak- 
ing of the French protestants, which might at least have been as 
well omitted. 


““ Not many of them have arrived at great eminence, but one 
man must not be overlooked who has distinguished himself greatly 
by his talents; Sir Samuel Romilly is a descendant of the banished 
Protestants of France... As a Lawyer and as a Senator, he has 
acquired a renown that will never die; and there is little doubt 
of his attaining in time, if not to the highest preferment in his 
profession, at least to the highest reputation which its honourable 
practice can bestow.” 


The following passage is a specimen of a style of writing (a 
little too energetic in our opinion) which the author has occa- 
sionally adopted. 


“ Let us keep both sides of the Mediterranean in view as we 

proceed, which is easy to us voyagers on maps and travellers in the 
arlours. On the left are, Spain, France, Italy, Elba, Sicily, 

Malta, the gulf of Venice, formerly called the Adriatic, then we 

come to the land of ancient heroes, and arts, and Maretare. 
whic 
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which we would hail with an enthusiasm similar to that which 
seized the ten thousand as described so grandly by Xenophon, 
when they saw the Black Sea, after so far compleating their retreat 
from Persia. It is impossible to forget their shout of—the sea! 
the sea! which they set up on reaching the top of a mountain 
that gave them the first view of it. We seem to hear them rend 
the air with their enthusiasm: Greece excites in us a similar en- 
thusiasm though it be not our country ; and though it is interesting 
principally for what it has been. Hail country of the arts, and 
muses! Land of our love and devotion! Birth-place of Lycur- 
gus and Solon, of Miltiades and Leonidas, of Epaminondas and 
Phocion, of Aristides and Socrates, and Plato, and Xenophon— 
of poets—of orators—of philosophers—of every thing that could 
elevate man as a creature of reason capable of unitating the divi- 
nity.’ Vol, [. p. 144. 


We hope the author of these little volumes will in another 
edition expunge much dangerous matter, besides some imaccu- 
racies of expression, such as the following, 


“ James was discovered while attempting to fly to France, and 
brought back to London, where nobody wished to see him.’’ Vol. 1. 
p- 32.—“ The hand of God had no where there, scattered blessings 


so profusely.” Vol, V. p. 92. 


We disapprove also of the political principles, which with 
more wisdom at least the author might have kept to himself. 





Art. Xt. Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton Acci- 
dence, with easy Examples to teach Boys to construe or trans- 


laie from the Latin. @3.6d. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


THE author of this useful little work was the late Rev. James 
Winfield, of Chester ; and it was originally composed for the 
use of his pupi!s. ‘The advantages to be derived by the scholar 
by these Progressive Exercises, are unquestionably considerable 3 
it is therefore no matter of surprise that this ausiliary to the Eton 
Accitence, should have rapidly passed through four editions. 





NoTE upon p: 259, line 42. 

We are bound, m justice, to inJorm our readers that, before 
the birth of the child) Mr. Godwin was united, by a legal cere- 
mony, to Miss W ; but with how good a grace we shall refer 
them to bis own biography of that lady-to discover. 

MONTHLY 
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DIVINITY. 

The Personality and Office of the Christian Comforter asserted and explained, 
in a Course of Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, on the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. J. Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By Reginald He- 
ber, M.A. Rector of Hodnet, Salop, and late Fellow of All Soul's College. 8vo, 
13s. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the moral Attributes of the 
Creator, with particular References to the Jewish History, and to the Consistency 
of the Principle of Population with the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity, By 
Johu Bird Sumner, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. , 

‘The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from historical Testimony and cir- 
cumstantial Evidence. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, Rector of Long Newton, Yarm, 
3 vols, 4to. 61, 15s. 

Conciliatory Suggestions on the Subject of Regeneration, founded upon a recent 
Occurrence. By J. W. Cunningham, M.A. Vicar of Harrow, &c. 1s. 

Observations on sume Controversies respe¢ting Baptism. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, Archdeacon of London. @s. 

‘Two Sermons on the Occasions of the public Thanksgiving for Peace in the 
Years 1815 and 1816, the Former having been composed in the prospective Con 
templation of a future One. By the Rev. Thomas Hewitt, Curate of Chesham, 
in the County of Buckingham. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish @hurch of St. Anne, Kew Green, on Thurs. 
day, January 18, 1816, being the Day appointed for a general Thanksgiving for 
the Peace. By the Rev. Thomas Tunstall Haverfield, A.M. Chaplain to his 
re Highness the Duke of Sussex, and Fellow of Corpus Christi Colle, Ox- 

ord. 1s. 6d. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon, delivered at Newberry. By John Kitcat. 1s, 

A Discourse, preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, January 
18, 1816, being the Day appointed by the Prince Regent for a Thanksgiving for 
Peace. By Arch. Alison, L.L.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, 
Vicar of High Ercal, and senivr Minister ot the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, 1s, 6d. 

St. Paul’s Comparison between the Law and the Gospel, considered ina Sermon. 
7 Joseph Holden Pott, Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in the 

ield. 1s. 

The French Preacher, containing select Discourses, translated from the Works 
of the most eminent French Divines, Catholic and Protestant ; with biographical 
Notices of the Authors, &c. To which is prefixed an historical View of the re- 
formed Church of Frauce, from its Origin to the present Tame. By Ingram Cob. 
bin. 8vo. 14s. 

Remarks on the holy League, lately entered into by their Majesties the Empe- 
ror of Austria, the King of Prussia, und the Emperor of Russi, wherein they 
openly proclaim and recommend to their own Subjects, and to the Christian World 
at large, the two essential and distinguishing Articles of the New Church, called 
the New Jerusalem. By Robert Hindmarsh, Author of Letters to the late Dr, 
Priestley, &c. 1s. 

A Letter to the Unitarian Christians in South Wales, occasioned by the Ani- 
madversions of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's, &c. &. By Tho- 
mas Belsham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex-street. 4s. 6d. — 

The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the Thirty-nine Articles (still whimsi- 
cally enough styling itself the Church of England) made Scriptural in Point of 
Language, if not in its Mode of Address to the one ouly true God, &c. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Postscript to the “ Rejection of Reason,” consisting of further Arguments 
against the Unitariaus. 

Horm Subsicive, or a Refatation of the popular Opinion that Peace will ulti- 
mately prevail over the whole World. By Jeremiah Jackson, A.M. Vicar of 
Swatfham-Bulbeck, and late Fellew of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 

Reasons for not answering Mr. Gisborne’s Letters to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
in a Letter toa Friend. By # Clergyman of the Diocese of Lincoln, 2s. — 
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Scripture Characters; or a practieal Improvement of the principal Histories of 
the Old and New Testament. By Thomas Robinson, M.A. late Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Abridged for the 
Use of young Persons. 1@mo. 7s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Universal Peace: a Sermon, delivered on Thursday, Jan. 18, 
1816, the Day of National Thanksgiving. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
Minister of the Iran Church, Glasgow. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LAW. 

A concise Report of the Proceedings on the Trial of the late Action brought by 
James Webster Wedderburn Webster, Esq. and Lady Francis his Wife, against the 
Editor of the St. James's Chronicle, fora Libel. Taken in Short-hand by Mr. W. 
B. Gurney, Short-hund Writer to both Houses of Parliament. s. 

Minutes of the Proceedings ofa Court Martial, holden on Board his Majesty's 
Ship Albion, in Sheerness Harbour, October 16, 1815, on Charges exhibited by 
Capt. Sam. Butcher, late of his Majefty’s Ship Antelope, against the Right Hon. 
Lord George Stuart, late of his Majesty's Ship Newcastle. 5s. 


MEDICAT. 

An Epitome of Juridical or Forensic Medicine, containing the Tests and Anti- 
dotes of Poisons: with Observations on Hanging, Drowning, Lunacy, Child- 
murder, Abortion, &c. By George Edward Male, M.D. Physician to the Bir- 
minghem Hospital, 7s. 

A general System of Toxicology, or Treatise on Poisons drawn from the Mine- 
ral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, considered as to their Relations with Phy- 
siology, Pathology, and Medical Jurisprudence. By M. P. Orfile, M.D. of the 
Faculty of Paris, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Translated 
from the Freneh. 14s. 

Rudiments of the Auatomy and Physiology of the human Body, consisting of 
Tables, Ac. compiled fur the Use of Students beginning their Researches, By T. 
1. Arunger, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 8vo. 4s. 

A Nariative ofa Journey to London in 1814, or a Parallel of the English and 


French Surgery, preceded by seme Observations on the London Hospitals. By 
Philibert Joseph Roux, Doctor in Surgery, &c. Translated from the French. &vo. 

Three Lectures on Craniological Physiognomy, in which the Opinions of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim are controverted. Delivered before the City Philosophical 
Society. By a Member. &vo. 8s. 
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A brief Sketch of the Campaign in 1814; trom the Passage of the Rhine by the 
allied Armies, down to the Battle and Capitulation of Paris. By John Wallace, 
kq. of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service. 

Penimsular Sketches during a recent Tour, By John Milford,jun. 9s. 

Sketches in Flanders and Holland. By Robert Hills. 4to. 51. 5s. 

The Congressof Vienua. By M.de Pradt. Translated frem the French. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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POLITICAL, 

An Answer toa Pamphiet, called «* The Claims of the British Navy; by an 
«ld Post Captam.” By a Friend to the Army and Navy. 

A Reply to Mr. Ricardo’s Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency. 
By Thowas Smith, Author of an Essay on Money, &c. 4s. 

Speech of Pascoe Grenifeld, Esq. M. P. on Transactions subsisting betwixt the 
Public and the Bank of Pogland ; with an Appendix. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A short Address to the People of England, upon the important Subject of the 
proposed Continuance of the Income or Property Tax. By a Barrister. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter trom Montague Burgoyne, Esq. to the Freeholders of Essex, on the 
Subject of the late Meeting at Chelmsford, to petition against the Property 
Tax, 1s. 

Further Proceedings of the Hon. House of Assembly, at Jamaica, relative to 
the Slave Registry Bill ; containing the Report made to that House, December 
vOth last: together with the Evidence taken upon Oath, to which the Report 
refers. 

A teow Observations on the Continuance of the Property Tax, and the Danger 
of a great Military Establishment, to our Freedom and Liberty. By a Friend to 
the Censtitution, 1s, 
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The Property Tax considered, with Reference to its renewal, on a Plan to 
Sfford Relief to all Classes. By a Member of Lincoln’s-Inn. 2s. 

_ The Reviewer Reviewed ; or some cursory Observations upon an Article in 
the Christian Observer, for January, 1816, respecting the Slave Registry Bill; 
in a Letter toa Member of Parliament. By Thomas Venables. 1s. 6d, 

An Inquiry into the Causes of Agricultural Distress. By W. Jacob, Esq. 
F.RS. Ys. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the present Depressed State of 
Agricultural Produce. Addressed to the Consideration of those who have Pro- 
perty inthe Fands. 6d. 

The Speech of Charles Western, M. P. on the distressed state of the Agri- 
culture of the Kingdom. 1s. Gd. 

‘A Letter to a Feiend in Devonshire, on the Present Situation of the Country. 
By A. H. Holdsworth, Esq. M. P. for Dartaouth. 1s, 

An Exposure of some of the numerous Mistatewents and Misrepresentations, 
contained in a» Pamphlet, commonly kaown by the Name of Mr, Marryat’s Pam- 
phlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” &c. &e. 2s. 6d. 

The Crisis ; or a Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stating the true 
Cause of the present alarming State of the Country, with a Remedy, at onee 
safe, easy, and efficacious, the whole deduced from unerring Principles. 3s. 6d. 

Letter the First, being a Defence of the Bill, for the Registration of Slaves. By 
James Stephen, Esq. in Letters to William Wilberforce, ksq. M.P, 2s. 

Observations on a late Pamphlet on the Claims of the British Navy. By a 
young Civilian. &vo, 2s. 

Two Letters to Lord Castlereagh, on the present Situation of the Landed 
Interest, and the intended partial Repeal of the Income Tax, 1s. 

The Iuterference of the British Legislature in the internal Concerns of the West 
India Islands, respecting their Slaves, deprecated. By a zealous Advocate for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. @s. 6d. 

An Essay on a Reduction of the Interest of the National Debt, proving that 
this is the only possible Meaus of relieving the Distresses of the Commercial and 
Agricultural Luterests. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Cause of the present Distresses, and 
the Efficacy of reducing the Standard of the Silver Currency towards their Relief, 
By C. R. Prinsep, Esq. 

POFTRY. 

Alastor ; or the Spirit of Solitude: with other Poems. By Percy Byshe 

helley. 8vo. 5s. 

The Voyage to India, January, 1813. In Four Epistles, addressed to a 
Friend. Epistle 1. 5s. 

An Elegy on the National Character. By Peter Pratt. 1s, 

The Rise and Progress of Sunday Schools, in Three Cantos, By George 
M'Carthy, jun. Surgeon, Halstead, Essex, 8vo. 5s. 6d, af 

Moscow: By Mrs. Henry Rolls. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Leaves, 8vo. 9s. 

NOVEL, 

The Soldier of Fortune ; an Historical and Political Romance. By Captain 

Ashe, Author of the Spirit of the Book. 8vo. @ vols. 14s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

On the late Persecution of the Protestants in the South of France. By Helen 
Maria Williams. 3s. 6d. 

The French Account of the last Campaign of Bonaparte ; with a Plan of the 
Battle of Waterloo. By Captain Thompson, 78th Regiment. 5s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the British Specimens — in the Geological 
Collection of the Royal Institution. By William Thomas Brande, F.R.S, 
Bvo. 9s. 

The Fly-fisher’s Guide ; illustrated by coloured Plates, F acengae upwards 
ef Forty of the most useful Flies, accurately copicd from Nature. By George 
C. Bainbridge. 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on all the Eighty-one Degrees of Free-Masonry. 10s, 6d, 

A Pattern for Parish Clerks ; being Letters written by an obscure Member of 
that Fraternity : selected from an occasional Correspondence with the Editor. 9s. 
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Three Leetures on Craniological Physiognomy, in which the Opinions of Dry 
Gall and Spurzheim, are controverted. 

Annual Gleanings of Wit and Humour, in Prose and Verse ; consisting of @ 
Selection of Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Epigrams, Enigmas, and Epitaphs, with some 
choice Receipts, Facts, Sentiments, &c. &c. chiefly gleaned from the numerous 
Periodical Works and Journals of the Day, both Foreign and English; with 
many Original Pieces, by a celebrated Wit of the Age. 2 vols, 18mo. 76, 
or on royal paper, 10s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A Volume of Sermons, by Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny. 

A Volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects, for Families 
and Parochial Congregations. 

. Anew Edition of Gray’s Morks, with many unpublished 
Letters, edited by Mr. Mitford. 

A Biographical Memoir of Bonaparte, and of his Ministers, 
Generals, &c. by the late Marquis de Lavallee. 

The Travels of Colonel Keatinge in Europe and Africa. 

The Journal of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli, in 
Africa, from the original Correspondence in the possession of 
the late Richard Tully, Esq. the British Consul. 

Amusements in Retirement, by the Author of the Philosophy 
of Nature. 

The seventh and eighth Volumes of Campbeli’s Lives of the 
Admirals, commenced by the late Henry Redhead Yorke, 

A Volume of Sermons, by Mr. Booth, Author of an Analy- 
tical Introduction to the English Language. 

The Condemned Cell, or Devotions, Xc. suited to Convicts 
under Sentence of Death, by the Rev. James Rudge, Curate of 
Limehouse. 

A small Pocket Edition of Mr. Goode’s New Version of the 
Psalms. 

An Essay on Weeghts and Measures, comprising a View of 
Standards, both Ancient and Modern, with Remarks on the 
Principles and Provisions of a Bill now before Parliament, 
entitled “ A Bill for ascertaining and establishing Uniformity 
of Weights and Measures,” by Dr. P. Kelly, Author of the 
Universal Cambist, &c. 

The Physician's Practical Companion, or a Physico-Chi- 
rurgical Synopsis of Modern Medicine, arranged in Alphabeti- 
cal Dissertations, by Dr. Adam Dods, of Worcester, in an 
Octavo Volume, 

A new Edition of Dr. Pinckard’s Notes on the West Indies, 
with additional Letters from Martinigue, Jamaica, and St. 
Domingo, and a Plan for the Emancipation of the Slaves in 
the West Indies. 

A Descriptive Essay on Spectacles, and the Apparatus used 
to assist imperfect Visron in the human Eye, by Mr. C. Blunt, 
Opucian. 
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